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1ooth London Palladium Sunday Concert 


on Sunday 14th February was recorded by 


DECCA 


The long playing recording will be available mid-March and will include 
How high the moon; Viva Verrell; Lush slide; Birth of the blues; Holiday for strings 
LK 4075 
Meanwhile there is still that wonderful recording of the 
89th I.ondon Palladium Concert on 
LK 4062 
including 
The champ; Eloquence; Do nothin’ till you hear from me; Pick yourself up; 


Blues for moderns; Fourth dimension; Etrospect; Dark eyes; Solitude; 
The hawk talks: I got it bad; Rhapsody for drums 


or on 78 r.p.m. records 


Do nothin’ till you hear from me; Pick yourself up 
F 10141 
Fourth dimension (2 sides) 
F 10142 
Rhapsody for drums; Etrospect 
F 10143 
Blues for moderns; The champ 
F 10145 
The hawk talks; Night train 
F 10123 
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VALENTINE FOR 


LADY DAY 


by Sinclair Traill 


Saint Valentine’s Day—and to make 
the day truly memorable jazz lovers 
were able to hear Miss Billy Holiday, 
who appeared at the Albert Hall, and 
literally took the place by storm. 
It was wonderful ! She is lovely to look 
at and even lovelier to listen to. To 
see her—and to hear her sing those 
songs which we have all of us played 
so often on our gramophones—was 
something not to be forgotten. Not 
even the acoustic horrors of the Albert 
Hall could detract from the enjoyment 
of the large audience. 


STRANGE FRUIT 

**Billie’s Blues’, ‘“‘Lover Man”’, “Fine 
and Mellow’, ““My Man’, and many 
others all sprang to life with Lady Day’s 
throaty yet clear delivery. In two of her 
songs, ‘Willow weep for Me” and the 
melancholy ‘Strange Fruit’ she held 
the large audience in silent captivation— 
a fitting tribute to the greatness of her 
artistry. 


DRAG TEMPO 

Her singing at times seems sophistica- 
ted, at other times her simple and 
natural movements are entirely indivi- 
dual. Her inimatible sense of timing, 
with its singular dragged-tempo, is 
as fresh today as when she first entered 
the recording studio in the company of 
Benny Goodman in31933. Her voice 


is not large, but she exhibits a great 
subtlety of nuance, particularly in her 
slow tunes, and a wonderful understand- 
ing of rhythm in her jump numbers. 


SINGING THE BLUES 
As a musician forces his instrument to 
obtain a ‘dirty’ tone by overblowing, so 
Billie uses her vocal chords, particularly 
when singing the blues. On her slower 
tunes the emotion she feels is very 
apparent—both in her singing and in 
her facial expression. To sit near and 
watch as she sings is pure delight. 
She feels what she sings and the words 
are mirrored in the ever-changing 

expressions of her beautiful face. 


A LONG PLAYER ? 

Gershwin’s lovely “I love you Porgy”, 
she sang with eyes tightly closed. Lady 
Day obviously loves this tune and it is 
noticeable how very personal she makes 
the song by the stressing of certain 
syllables in a most unusual manner. 
Surely now is the time for one of the 
major gramophone companies to issue 
a Holiday Long Player. I don’t know 
which company owns the rights to 
those wonderful sides made by Billie 
with Teddy Wilson and his orchestra, 
which were originally issued here by 
British Brunswick, but they would 
make a fine LP. 
The Decca Company are so sympathe- 
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tic towards jazz music that, if they still 
own the rights, I am sure they could be 
approached—almost certainly with suc- 
cess. There are also many fine sides 
available to the Parlophone Company, 
which would make good long players if 
selected with proper care and under- 
standing. 


TALKING JAZZ 
To talk with Lady Day is to talk jazz. 
She acknowledges that Bessie Smith was 
her first inspiration, and that Louis 
Armstrong has thrilled her from the 
days of ‘West End Blues” to his latest 
semi-commercial opus. She ranks the 
old Count Basie Band as the swingiest 
that ever happened, and thinks Duke 
Ellington has always made the greatest 
sound and still does. 
It was from Lester Young that she got her 
nickname “Lady Day”; perhaps because 
her mother was known as the Duchess, 
and it was she who dubbed Lester 
‘President’. She recalls that there were 
a lot of fine tenor players around in 
those days and Lester was worried about 
his playing, until she told him he needn’t 
worry—he was the President of them 
all. The name stuck. 
HAPPY RETURNS 
“Vil remember my first visit to 

England. You people have been so 
kind—it warms my heart. Any time 
things aren’t just right when I’m back in 
America—I’ll remember this time and 
be happy again. Yes, you warmed my 
heart.” 

We wish you “Happy Holiday” 
Billie, and many happy returns. 
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On April 26th, 1886, a girl child was 
born to Ella and Thomas Pridgett 
coloured minstrel troupers living in 
Columbus, in the American State of 
Georgia. 


From a very early age, this child, 
christened Gertrude, showed a natural 
aptitude for singing and was duly 
encouraged in this by both her parents. 
This eventually culminated in her 
appearance in a local talent show, 
entitled ‘A Bunch of Blackberries,” 
which was put on at the Springer Opera 
House in Columbus. Thus the young 
girl, at fourteen years of age, made her 
first bow at the beginning of a brand 
new century. 


A little later on, a coloured touring 
show hit the town, and soon young 
Gertrude found herself being courted 
ardently by one of the entertainers. His 
name was Will Rainey, who finding that 
his advances were not rejected, soon 
claimed young Gertrude for his bride. 
Will soon discovered that his wife’s rich 
rolling voice was a drawing power in 
itself, and quickly had her name billed 
upon the posters of his troupe. 


RABBIT FOOT MINSTRELS 


* The Rabbit Foot Minstrels”, for 
such was their name, moved on, taking 
young Gertrude Rainey along with 
them. She stayed with this outfit for 
some years, her sad earthy voice taking 
on a deep and almost harsh tone which 
sent her name rapidly to the top of the 
bill. She used no effects in her singing, 
no fancy tricks or frills, relying rather 
upon the great power and deep feeling 
that is so evident in all her recorded 
work. She just sang the plain flat basic 
blues. Blues all along the line, so simple 
and intense that they verged upon the 
folk tradition. 


She eventually became well known, and 
inevitably, graduated from the Tent 
Shows into the famed Theatre Owners 
Booking Association circuit, known to 
the coloured people as the T.O.B.A. 
and cynically as “Tough On Black 
Artistes”. With her husband, she 
travelled all over the South, with such 
performers as ‘Pinetop’ Smith and 
Charlie Davenport, gathering fame and 
acclamation as she went. She was 


billed variously as ‘The Mother of the 
Blues”. The Gold Necklace Women 
of the Blues”, “Madame Ma Rainey”, 
and “The Songbird of the South”. 

Wherever she went, theatres, dances 
or local cabarets, she always wore her 
fabulous necklace of Golden Eagles, 
great big shiny twenty-dollar pieces, 
which glittered when she swayed as she 
threw out her sometime suggestive 
songs to her enthralled coloured aud- 
iences. She did on rare occasions sing 
for whites, but she didn’t care for them 
much, preferring to perform before her 
own more appreciative people. 

And the folk! They came beating in 
from miles around just to see her arrive 
anyplace she was billed to appear. 

The fine negro poet Sterling Brown 
tells :— 

“When Ma hits anywhere in town, 
Folks from anyplace miles aroun’ 
From Cape Guradeau, Poplar Bluff, 
Flocks in to hear Ma do her stuff. 

Comes fliverin’ in, or ridin, mules 

Or packed in trains, picknickin’ fools. 

That's what its like for miles on down 

To New Orleans Delta, an’ Mobile town 
When Ma hits anywhere aroun’... .” 


This universal acclamation is even 
greater when one considers the physical 
attributes that were stacked up against 
her. She was short, yet bulky with it, 
with a savage hairtrigger temper that 
was always ready to explode violently. 
Her features appeared elongated by a 
high forehead which she concealed by a 
studded bandeau with a spray of false 
hair in front. Her lips were large and 
mobile and were an ineffective cover 
for a mouthful of large gold teeth. 

But ‘Ma’ didn’t worry. She was in the 
big time and living well. Bertha *Chippie” 
Hill said of her :—"Gold teeth, a big 
mouth and diamonds all over her. She 
didn’t care for nothin’ but young men, 
and there was always a bottle of moon- 
shine under the bed.” 

And then *Ma’ met Bessie; surely one 
of the most fateful meetings in the 
history of coloured music. At a show 
she heard the hard pulsing vocal range 
of the dynamic, good looking and up- 
and-coming Bessie Smith from the 
State of Tennessee. She was so impressed 
that immediately she took the young 
girl ‘under her wing’, teaching her all of 
her own deeper and more moaning 
vocal style. 


by Norman Turner-Rowles 


Ma’s voice was in its prime now, 
capable of either moaning or roaring as 
the occasion demanded, and Bessie 
accepted all that the older woman 
could give her. Yes, Miss Bessie 
listened and stored it all up as they 
toured along together. 


I have often wondered if Ma really 
knew when she launched her dark and 
vibrant protegé, that her poignant and 
eternally sad voice was to ring out over 
the size of half a continent. All of Ma’s 
vast wealth of talent and feeling was 
poured into her receptive pupil until 
there was no more for her to learn. 
Truly *Ma° Rainey earned her title for 
this one act alone. At last Bessie went 
on her way, leaving her teacher to her 
increasing fame and fortune. 


CONTRACT FOR PARAMOUNT 

A big contract for the Paramount 
Recording Company in Chicago set the 
final seal upon her success. In the 
twenties ‘Ma’ recorded ninety-two sides 
for this enigmatic and complex organ- 
isation, and the records sold well. It 
has been said that ‘Ma’, along with 
Blind Lemon Jefferson (who appeared 
later on in the series), became one of the 
financial mainstays of the Company. 


Some of her sides were never issued. 
Edward Kid Ory, the veteran horn man 
recalled having made some blues items 
with her, but it is practically certain 
that they were never pressed. ‘Ma’ 
Rainey’s accompanists were many and 
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varied. Apart from her own regular 
groups, sides were made with a back- 
ground of jugs, banjoes, and kazoos, 
ard others with artists of the calibre of 
Tampa Red, Tommy Ladnier, Louie 
Austin, Charlie ‘Big’ Green and Louis 
Armstrong. 

To my mind one of her best recordings 
is “Countin’ the Blues”, accompanied 

by Her Georgia Jazz Band which 
includes Armstrong’s acrid muted horn 
filling in behind her deep moaning 
voice. Another fine one (both titles on 
London AL3501) is “See See Rider” 
which again includes Armstrong. 

Her recordings are scattered widely 
throughout the whole Paramount Race 
Listing proper— 2000—1!3000—the first 
batch coming in as early as 12080 which 
was ‘Bo-Weavil Blues’ / ‘Last Minute 

Blues’ ; followed by 12081 ‘Bad Luck 
Blues’ / ‘Those all night long Blues’, 
Then 12082 ‘Barrelhouse Blues,*’ Walk- 
ing Blues’ and 12083 ‘Moonshine Blues’ 
‘Southern Blues’. 

‘Ma’ was faithful to the Paramount 
Group and never recorded outside of it. 
There is only one known pseudonym 
recording of hers and that is the Har- 
mograph 896 accredited to ‘Anne Smith’. 

‘Ma’ is said to have met Jelly Roll 
Morton in the Chicago Studios and to 
have had words with him but this is 
open to doubt. She did however know 
and like Papa Charlie Jackson and 
recorded some duets with him. 
Although she had earned enough to 
buy and operate the Lyric and the 
Airdrome Theatres in Rome, Georgia, 
the “Paramount Wildcat’ as she was 
now called, had not forgotten her 
family back home. They were living in 
a fine house in Columbus which she had 
had built for them. 

The eternal moonshine seemed to have 
had little or no effect upon her, as far 
as her voice was concerned, but she was 
still as emotionally volcanic as ever. 


HOT LIPS PAGE went with 
RAINEY to NEW YORK 


Again she met, took an_ interest in, 
and helped a fellow artist up the ladder. 
This time it was ‘Lips* Page the 
trumpet man who was also travelling 
the T.O.B.A. He had come down the 
circuit from a date along with Bessie 
Smith at an Atlanta Theatre. Ma was 
pleased to hear news about her hand- 
some pupil and also with the playing of 
the young man himself. So pleased that 
she took him up to New York to 
accompany her at the Lincoln Theatre. 

Ma ran into Miss Bessie now and 
again on her travels, and once in 1933 
when the two were together at the Fat 
Stock Show they met up with blues 
singer Aaron’ T-Bone’ Walker, who used 
to lead savage old Blind Lemon Jeffer- 
son around Chicago. Walker later said 
of ‘Ma’ “She was a heavy set dark lady 
and mean as hell, but she sang nice 
blues and never cursed me out”. 

But in that same year a crippling blow 
was struck at Ma’s family, when both 
her mother and sister died suddenly. 
Immediately renouncing all her engage- 
ments, Ma withdrew completely from 
public life, and went home to live at 
Columbus with her brother, Thomas 
Pridgett, Junior. There she lived in 
almost complete seclusion until the day 
of her death, December 22nd, 1939. 

So passed the first recognised “Classic 
style” blues singer and possibly the 
greatest of them all. Her pupil Bessie is 
the debateable exception, but she was, 
in the main, adapted to City Style 
recording technique, while Ma_ had 
always remained a ‘platform singer’ 
with all the attendant power and volume 
that went with it. : 

It is only because ‘Ma’ Rainey’s 
material was until recently available 
only upon the rare and hard to obtain 
original Paramounts that she has not 
not been more generally accepted for 
what I think she truly was—The Mother 
of the Blues. 

There has been some contention that 
that there were two ‘Ma’ Rainey’s, the 
first or Ghost Ma Rainey being older 
and never having recorded. This theory 
has received some support from Sidney 
Bechet, Big Bill and Lonnie Johnson. 
American writer Wilder Hobson men- 
tions a Malissa Nixon Rainey who sang 
in the Harlem cellar and recorded with 
Fletcher Henderson and members of his 
band in the early 1920's. 

The evidence is tenuous, and | for one 
take the evidence of her family that 
there was only one ‘Songbird of the 
South’ and no other. That she was born 
in Columbus, died in Columbus, and 
left melancholy fragments of her deep 
voice impressed upon an obsolete label 
bearing her own personal symbol. 
An eagle. 


(an extract from ‘Dark Fire’) 
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VOGUE RECORDS 


LIMITED 
MARCH SUPPLEMENT 78 R.P.M. 


(See outside back cover for Long Play 
Supplement). 


We invite you to listen to a new musician 
who is being hailed as great as 
Miles Davis. 


CLIFFORD “‘BROWNIE’”’ BROWN 
Blue & Brown 
V2207 I Can’t Dream Can’t |? 


MILES DAVIS & ORCHESTRA 
Dear Old Southland 
V2202 How Deep Is The Ocean 


ALBERT AMMONS—MEADE LUX 
LEWIS 
‘Kings of Boogie Woogie”’ 
Chicago In Mind 
Two And Few 


BOSTIC! 


It’s The Earl Again 
Schubert’s Serenade 
V2200 Moon Is Low a 
TAB SMITH—R & B ALTO ane 
Down Beat . 
V2203 Boogie Joogie 
EARL CADILLAC—Alto & Orchestra 
Swedish Rhapsody 
V2217. Ah Les Femmes 
JOE CARROLL— Vocal 
How High The Moon 
V2205 Exactly Like You 
LIONEL HAMPTON—Paris All Stars 
Completely Crazy 
V2215 1 Only Have Eyes For You 
“FABULOUS”? RED NORVO TRIO 
with Tal Farlow-gtr, Charlie Mingus— 


V2201 


bass. 
Zing Went Strings 
V2198 
Cheek to Cheek 
V2199 Night & Day 
ALBERT NICHOLAS. New Paris a 
recording. 
Sensation d 
V2216 Dear Old Southland 


** SENSATIONAL ”’ 


MACHITO on “‘SEECO”’ 


Dragnet Mambo 
$V2173 Mambo Sentimental 


THE LEADING JAZZ LABELS 
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OF MUSIC MORE ADVANCED 
IN HARMONIC AND MELODIC 
CONTENT. 


“J still think that Duke is a big and 
important figure, because even though 
the bands vary, everything he writes has 
good musical sense, and I think that he’s 
a lot more modern in his conception of a 
piece than, for instance, Stan is.” 

“*....when you hear one of those things 
of Stan’s that lasts for ten minutes or so, 


it's just kind of like an encylopedia of 


crazy brass changes and it never makes 
very much sense to me.” 

“But I think there’s been too much 
said about the incorporation of classical 
music with Stan, because I always kind 
of resented his taking the things that were 
the rage of Paris in the °20s, like Stra- 
vinsk y—and even a lesser composer like 
Antheil—and they used to kill the people 
in Paris 25 years ago with the stuff, and 
here comes Stan and everybody falls 
down. I think it’s kind of like trying to 
make a mountain out of an Antheil”. 

Andre Previn, 
“Downbeat” 
13.1.54 

Not quite everybody fell down, of 
course, but whether or not you are tired 
of jazz, it is time to sharpen up on the 
composers in the larger arena from 
whom our progressivists are so diligent- 
ly “borrowing” ideas. Sad experience 
with Kenton mustn’t hinder your 
appreciation of Hindemith, a_ very 
musical modernist. 

Capitol has recently issued his “Four 
Temperaments” (CCL 7521) by the 
Concert Arts Orchestra with solo piano 
by Victor Aller. The temperaments 
portrayed are Melancholic, Sanguine, 
Phlegmatic and Choleric. The music has 
a dancing quality, sometimes gay and 
sometimes mysterious, and a melodical- 
ly beautiful main theme. It was first 
published in 1940 and was conceived 
with ballet in mind, but it wasn’t until 
several years later than Balanchine set 
one of his greatest works to it for the 
N.Y.C. Ballet. Our first acquaintance 
with the music was in this company’s 
production and it remains one of our 


most memorable experiences of dance 
and music in artistic combination. 
Performance and recording on this LP 
are first class and Capitol is to be con- 
gratulated on revealing fine musicians 
otherwise lost in the Hollywood wilder- 
ness. The same group falls confidently 
upon Shostakovitch’s Concerto in C 
Minor for Piano, Solo Trumpet and 
Orchestra (CCL 7520). The trumpet 
part is by one Manny Klein. 


REMEMBER WHEN 


Our first impression of the new Jimmie 
Lunceford LP (Brunswick LAT8027) 
was one of disappointment. Unlike 
Basie’s of which we wrote last month, 
it is an ill-chosen selection with sides 
made in 1935 alongside others from 
1941. Although the band personnel had 
not altered so greatly, there was an 
enormous difference in mood between 
Sy Oliver's arrangements of 1935 (such 
as “My Blue Heaven” and “Swanee 
River’) and those of the talented 
Gerald Wilson in 1941 (Hi, Spook” 
and “Yard Dog Mazurka”). It would 
have been possible to have grouped 
these recordings in some sort of order, 
but unfortunately they are all mixed up, 
and two production numbers for 
groundlings (“‘Stratosphere” and “*Hell’s 
Bells”) might well have been omitted, 
since Brunswick has so many other 
Lunceford classics available. Some of 
the best of these, incidentally, have been 
put on a 10 inch LP which will undoubt- 
edly be given us in due course; they are 
“For Dancers Only”, “Organ Grinder’s 
Swing”, “Sleepy Time Gal”, “Dream of 
You”, “Down By the Old Mill Stream” 
“Sweet Sue’, “Four or Five Times” 
and *‘Charmaine”’. 

Assuming you commute easily between 
the styles of 1935 and 1941—and even 
if you don*t—this is still a record to 
own, for Lunceford’s must be ranked 
with Duke’s and Fletcher’s as the most 
influential big band in jazz. The style 
is best revealed here in Sy’s arrangements 
of “Margie”, “Sainte Marie”, “Annie 
Laurie”, “Swanee River” and 
Blue Heaven”, where the band’s pre- 
cision, imagination and enthusiasm are 
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Polite 


all to be felt. The quality of enthusiasm 
was most remarkable during the years 
in which the band made its name. No 
other band infused quite such joy into 
the Harlem audiences, and when it 
played a one-nighter at the Renaissance, 
all the best musicians in New York 
would be backstage to hear the latest. 
When the trumpet section threw its 
instruments high in the air, in unison, at 
the conclusion of some fast, tricky 
passage, it was showmanship if you 
like, but it had its origin in satisfaction 
at a difficult job well done. And when 
the musicians left the stage one by 
one at the end of a set until there was 
perhaps just Willie or Norris alone at 
the mike, it was showmanship again, 
but the music was swinging and in- 
genious all the time. 


We have written more than our share 

about Sy Oliver and his imprint on the 
band, so that at times we feel we must 
seem to understimate the importance 
of Willie Smith, Willie, a major source 
of vitality and invention, was, in our 
opinion, the greatest lead alto in jazz. 
His influence on Joe Thomas was so 
great that it was often hard to 
tell one from the other despite differ- 
ence of instruments; for the influence 
on Buckner, it is sufficient to hear the 
latter’s alto on “Margie”. And Willie 
was such a handy man: arranger 
(“Rose Room”, “Mood Indigo” and 
“Running Wild’), lead and solo alto, 
baritone (“My Blue Heaven”) and 
clarinet (‘Siesta at the Fiesta’). On 
the last instrument he turned in in- 
teresting and individual performances 
whenever called upon. It is odd that 
Goodman’s success should have been 
such a tragedy for the clarinet in jazz. 
There used to be so many different 
styles (listen to Lester on the Basie 
LP, to Cecil Scott briefly on the Lion’s 
London LP), but for about seventeen 
years the pernicious Goodman style 
and sound have dominated the scene. 
Perhaps that is why the clarinet has 
so diminished in importance ? 


“My Blue Heaven” still sounds to us 
like one of the great jazz records. It 
reveals such a mastery of the break and 
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WILLIE SMITH 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF 
INVENTION 


such feeling for the right tempo. In 
the matter of tempo, the Lunceford band 
was supreme. During its most creative 
period its tempos were marvellously 
inspired in a way never equalled before 
or since. Who else could have found a 
tempo to swing a melody like “The 

Merry-Go-Round Broke Down ? But 
by 1941 it had begun to conform to 
fashions set by others and there was an 
inevitable loss of personality. 

The notes on the sleeve are apparently 
by the same dread hand as those on the 
Basie LP, so there is talk of ‘tan ability 
to put over the true jazz feeling that is 
so often stifled once the line-up gets 
beyond the standard New Orleans 
shape and size”. This character must 
have swallowed Blesh and Harris with 
no salt at all. Just dig that “true jazz 
feeling” flying free as a bird on those 
George Lewis records—a bird with 
broken legs and clipped wings! The 
sleeve also credits the vocal on ‘*Margie” 
to Johnny Young, but this is actually by 
a gentleman internationally famous as 
Trummy, alias James Young, and no 
relation of the fellow responsible for the 
bodywork on your Bentley drop-head 
coupé. 

—217— 
THEM THERE ZOMBIES 

On the subject of Afro-Cuban music 
Ernest Borneman’s opinions are cer- 
tainly the most valuable currently 
available to us. We noted, therefore, 
with mild consternation that the ‘Dance 
of the Zombies” was one of the tracks 
he particularly deplored in Kenny 
Graham’s ‘“‘Caribbean Suite’’, whereas 
in last month’s issue we rated it ‘the 
finest”. Ernest, presumably, disliked 
it as a phoney derivative, just as many 


people understandably dislike Duke’s 
“jungle” numbers, Bechet’s “Egyptian 

Fantasy”, etc. It’s a matter of approach 
and we remain unrepentant. 

The dramatic embellishment of dance 
music has always seemed harmless 
enough to us so long as it did not 
impede the function of the music, the 
provision of a beat for dancing. In 
Jazz, we have the old tradition of hokum 
which may be humorous or atmospheric 
tasteful or tasteless, but which at best 
establishes a climate in which the 
soloists or ensemble gets down to the 
appointed task. 

‘**Dance of the Zombies’’, as we hear it, 
is dance music—and quite good dance 
music—with theatrical overtones, very 
suitable for dancing on stage, for 
ballet of the Dunham kind with exotic 
jungle decor and mysterious lighting. 
Whether or not it is endowed with 
any characteristics of Haiti, we wouldn’t 
know, having seen that land’s brooding 
mountains and forests only from the sea, 
but hazarding a guess we'd say it is 
more aptly descriptive than are the bop 
exercises of Jamaica. The only point we 
want to make in this, however, is that 
to most people, coming to it with a 
“jazz ear’’, “The Dance of the Zombies” 
will prove attractive. 

—218— 
PLAY IT, LEMON ! 

We trust record collectors have not 
been momentarily stunned by the size 
and scope of London’s Jazz Archives 
Series in the same way as the critical 
fraternity, for it is an act of faith which 
ought to receive immediately the great- 
est possible support. 

The high standard of reproduction on 
all the records we have heard has 
astonished us. It is vastly superior to that 
on the majority of such 78 dubbings 
as were previously in circulation, and 
in many cases it seems even better than 
on the originals. Chances of getting mint 
Paramounts and Gennetts diminished 
with the years and were never very high, 
anyway for human ferrets and those in 
the upper income brackets. 
Considerations of income are seriously 
involved when so many records of 
importance are issued so quickly. We 
hope the London people look on this 
a long-term project ,so that those with 
limited funds for records can acquire 
these valuable historical ‘“‘documents” 
over a period longer than it may take to 
issue them. 

Essential as these records are for 
providing knowledge of the early jazz 
forms, on the foundations of which 
subsequent developments were so surely 
based, they need not be approached 
with merely academic interest, for they 
contain music that is attractive and 
exciting in its own right. 
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Anyone who is perplexed as to which 
to buy first should begin with what to us 
is so far the basic record of the whole 
collection—Blind Lemon Jefferson, AL 
3508. This is the blues, close to origin, 
hard and tough and sorrowful, but not 
whining. It isn’t quite sufficient to talk 
of this collection as country or rural 
as though Jefferson were in the Home 
Counties and had only to catch a bus 
to Town, fish and chips, milk stout 
and the Odeon. Even in Chicago, his 
country was Texas, with those big 
Californian spaces you’ve seen on the 
movies, and raw cities and little settle- 
ments, and a rugged frontier traditior 
not very old. These are blues, then, for 
people who had to work hard to eat, 
who in speech and thought were rough 
and unsophisticated, and whose pleasures 
were simple and uncomplicated. Jeffer- 
son’s voice has a strong, harsh quality 
often found in outdoor men who are 
not given to carefully modulated small- 
talk. It has its own kind of control and 
it will carry in wild weather. 

Nevertheless, Blind Lemon brought 
artistry to the blues beyond that of the 
ordinary folk shouter. Perhaps blind- 
ness, as with other geniuses, brought 
compensation in sensitivity and imagin- 
ation. Certainly, his work gives us an 
early and very good standard for judg- 
ing the blues. By it, you can readily see 
how Huddie Leadbetter, for instance, 
has been considerably overrated. 

His guitar playing is extremely attrac- 
tive, introducing, complementing and 
completing the vocal line, with a kind 
of unhesitant rightness like Bechet’s 
soprano. Many of his phrases are still 
current today with very little modifica- 
tion. Hearing them in ‘*Mosquito 
Moan” itis hard to believe the recording 
was made so long ago. What Josh 
White learned from him iseasy to hear, 
on the other hand, both as a singer and a 
guitarist. ‘“‘Broke and Hungry” bridges 
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the years. 

Jefferson deserved to be a major 
influence. All these blues—and they are 
a well varied collection—are sung with 
a natural feeling of conviction. You 
cannot divorce the blues from jazz, but 
if you see jazz as a fusion of blues, 
ragtime and other elements, then 
Lemon’s blues are so pure as to be 
almost pre-jazz. 

Enjoyment of this record will depend 
somewhat on your mood, but more on 
how you introduce your ear to it. No 
matter how broad your appreciation of 
jazz, the transition of a quarter-century 
cannot be made easily. So try playing 
this record a couple of times one day or 
evening before listening to any other 


music. That way, we believe. you'll 
savour it the most. 
—219— 
RAGBAG 


We have had “John’s Idea’, 
ing Down the Sinclair Trail”, ““Panassié 
Stomp”, “Blue Panassié”, “Diggin’ 
With Dex’, “Feather’s Lament” ,and 
many other recordings recognising the 
virtues or otherwise of the best-looking 
critics. Unaccountably, that for Charles 
Delaunay has been long delayed, 
but at last it has come, and very fittingly 
from the hands of The Modern Jazz 
Quartet. It is called ‘ Delaunay’s 
Dilemma”. The nature of the dilemma 
has not yet been revealed, (only modes- 
ty prevented our adding a long list of 
such personal tributes as “The Floral 
Dance”, “Anitra’s Dance’, **Breakfast 
Dance’, etc.). Mr. Stewart-Baxter 
sadly misjudges the Wynonie Harris 
fans if he thinks his recent remarks made 
them “incoherent with rage”. They 
just felt very sorry. He doesn’t dig 
Wynonie, they don’t gig his hill-billy 
artistes. Perfectly understandable. What 
they can’t figure is how, after his 
criticism of Wynonie’s accompaniments 
he can describe that on Lowell Fulson’s 
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“The Blues Come Rolling In” as 
“really great, full-blooded”, since it is 
typical r. and b. of the kind they 
thought he found objectionable. Never 
mind. Mr. Blues will continue to 
swing even if his accompaniments get 
bloodier. If general excitement at 
Christmas caused you to miss Louis 
Armstrong’s “Cool Yule” (Brunswick 
15222), better go back and dig it. 
Louis is in fine fettle, blows the best 
trumpet of 1953. (Down with Toad 
and down with Chet!) and sings the 
comic Steve Allen lyrics with great zest 
and humour. More sophisticated 
characters frown upon “jive” language 
as used here, but in small doses we find 
it amusing. At its best it has the keen 
raciness of 16th Century English. You 
take the lyrics with the long words, 

leave us with : 
“He'll come a-callin’ when the snow’s 

the most, 
When all you cats are sleepin’ warm as 

toast,” 

and 
“He'll come a-flyin, from the Higher 
Place 

To fill the stockin’s by the fireplace.” 
Scans too. “Fire” is a_two-syllable 
word to Satchmo, natch. The number 
on the back side, as the Americans 
rudely say, ain’t so such a much. With 
all the fine tenor players scuffling for 
work, Capitol has to record an unhappy 
wight called Pud Brown in two tenor 
solos (CL 14043). This ought never to 
have happened, not with Ike Quebec, 
Joe Thomas, Sam Taylor, Arnett Cobb, 
Vernon Story and John Hardee around, 
to name a few not currently recording 
who could have made very much better 
sides. And Capitol, what’s happened 
to Duke’s “Satin Doll” ? Perhaps 
“The Jones Boy” by the Mills Brothers 
(Brunswick 05240) doesn’t belong here, 
but do take an opportunity of hearing 
what Sy Oliver gave the band to play 
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but so good. London, label of splendid 
surprises, has another blues singer 
awaiting you: Fats Domino (HL 
8007). The style is good, the voice 
running to a bit of hill-billy whine in 
“Rose Mary”, but otherwise acceptable. 
Real lowdown tenor with a drag style 
like the man who used to play with 
Roy Milton. “Time”, February Ist, 
has this to say of the gr2at new trumpet 
star: “..Chet’s horn usually sounded 
something like a clarinet with a frog 
in its throat—intimate, soft, agile.” 
A pity he doesn’t care to make it sound 
like a trumpet. 
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THE THIRD 


HERMAN 
HERD 


With Woody’s “Third Herd” due to 
play a series of European concerts this 
month (some as near home as Eire) 
this would seem an opportune moment 
to look back over the last half dozen 
years and view the growth and develop- 
ment of the band. 

The Second Herd came into being 
towards the end of 1947 and made its 
indelible mark with such avante-garde 
recordings as “*Four Brothers” (Colum- 
bia). Due to the recording ban imposed 
almost throughout the following year 
it was not until December 29th, 1948, 
that the Herman crew was again able 
to enter a recording studio in broad 
daylight. This time the company was 
Capitol, the venue, Hollywood. 

Some new faces had appeared in the 
ranks since the Columbia days, but the 
instrumentation remained basically the 
same. Perhaps the greatest loss was 
Herbie Steward (alto and tenor) replaced 
by tenor saxist/arranger Al Cohn but 
fortunately drummer Don Lamond was 
still with the band. Terry Gibbs had 
joined on vibes and Lou Levy on piano. 


A BAND OF SOLOISTS 


It was almost without exception, a 
band of soloists and as such gave 
Woody many headaches as each man 
attempted to assert his own personality. 

Two sides were cut at the first session; 
“Tha’s Right”, a terse Shorty Roger’s 
thing on the |2 bar formulae and George 
Wallington’s “bop novelty’ ‘*Lemon- 
drop” with its vocal by Terry Gibbs, 
Rogers and Chubby Jackson. 

The following day more sides were 
cut and those released were :—A Mary 
Ann McCall vocal of Ellington’s “I Got 
It Bad”, a Woody blues vocal “I Ain’t 
Genna Wait Too Long”, Ralph Burns 
fine instrumental classic ‘“‘Early Aut- 
umn” and another Shorty Rogers 
number “Keeper of the Flame” (“I 
Found A New Baby”) 

On each the thrilling Jackson-Lamond 
partnership is to be heard, a team which 
no successive Herd has bettered. The 
distinctive one alto, three tenors and 
a baritone (with tenor lead) sax section 
is much in evidence as are the happy, 


shouting brass teams. 


These six sides represent, to my mind, 
the best Herman band since 1945. 
Don Lamond has always been at home 
with a big band, producing an easy 
swinging beat with just the right amount 
of bass drum explosions. 


In February 1949 he left the band in 
New York to join Harry James on the 
other side of the Continent. On his last 
night he was cajoled into doing some- 
thing quite alien to his musical ways. 
Shorty Rogers sketched out a_ hasty 
arrangement, dubbed it “Don Delves 
In” and featured Lamond, the drummer 
who would never take a solo, in a long 
inventive display. 


THE TENOR TEAM 


With Don out, Chubby Jackson left 
to form his own band (which turned out 
to be short-lived). Shadow Wilson came 
in on drums, Oscar Pettiford on bass. 
Then Shelly Manne replaced Wilson and 
almost overnight the million dollar 
tenor team of Stan Getz, Zoot Sims 
and Al Cohn departed to lead various 
small combos. The new tenors were 
Buddy Savitt, who took over the Getz 
spots and made a travesty of the 
“Early Autumn” solo, Gene Ammons, 
who played up-tempo swinging numbers 
like ‘More Moon” and slow ballad 
features such as “*Pennies From Heaven” 
and Jimmy Guiffre, composer of “Four 
Brothers” and originator of the unique 
reed sound. 


Baritone saxist Serge Chaloff had 
left too; the man who had lifted the big 
horn from the bottom of the sax section 
and flown it alongside the tenors was 
replaced by Marty Flax. 


Gradually, then suddenly, the band 
changed its personnel until hardly a 
member of the “Lemondrop” crew 
was left. The “Three R’s” trumpet 
section (Ernie Royal, Red Rodney, 
Shorty Rogers) was scattered to the 


by 


winds by the beginning of 1950 and 
in the July of that year, even the Herd 
veteran Bill Harris had left. 

The Capitol recording contract ran 
out and Woody signed up with M.G.M. 
after cutting a not-too-successful date 
accompanying Billy Eckstine on four 
titles in January 1951. 


Later sessions produced some swing- 
ing sides though none as momentous 
as the early Capitols. After some eight 
months Woody was again without a 
regular band but his plans were laid for 
the Third Herd which eventually emer- 
ged in May 1952. There were many 
new and youthful faces in the ranks but 
Woody was pleased. With fewer 
“names” and consequently less inflated 
egos it was a happier band, and, after 
the passage of over a hundred musicians 
through the Herd ranks in three years, 
Woody declared himself satisfied with 
his new regular band. 


RECORD FOR MARS 


Since then there have been relatively 
few changes of personnel. The band 
records exclusively for Herman’s own 
‘Mars’ company and several of its new 
releases are available here on_ the 
“London” label. 


The accent is a little more ““commer- 

cial” these days but the Herd swings 
and contains excellent soloists in each 
section. Trumpet star Dick Collins has 
recently joined while trombonist Carl 
Fontana has been causing the critics to 
sharpen their superlatives since the 
outset. Arno Marsh, on tenor, takes 
the sax solo spots in a three tenor 
section and Detroit drummer Art 
Mardigan has been a fixture since 
Sonny Igoe left. 


All in all this latest Herd is a pretty 
exciting concept and it has the advan- 
tage of looking as if it will remain a 
regular unit for some time to come. 
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GERALD LASCELLES 


THE CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Imagination / Maid In Mexico 
(Vogue V2162). 


The new trumpet star leads a Quartet 
of his own choosing, and makes some 
pretty music. There is nothing to raise 
the pulse rate here, but Baker has sucha 
lovely tone and the tunes he plays are so 
melodious that one cannot but admire 
these sides. 

I don’t know if this is what is termed 
‘cool’ music but can only say if it is, 
it is the cold of clear sparkling spring 
water—clean and unhurried. As a 
traditionalist, I find that Baker reminds 
me of Bix, but I don’t quite know why. 
Give this a listen. Sy 


PUD BROWN TRIO. 
“‘Memories of you / Take the ‘A’ train’’ 
(Capitol CL14043) 


On first hearing I am inclined to 
dismiss these sides as being rather 
uninspired versions of well-known jazz 
tunes, but this would not be doing 
justice to the Trio. This consists of a 
very conventional piano, drums, and 
tenor saxophone, the latter taking all the 
honours. ‘Take the ‘A’ train” is fast 
and hectic, and they have attempted 
within their limitations to expound the 
theme which Billy Strayhorn so adequat 
ely contrived. ‘“‘Memories” has none of 
the exotic flavour which a Hawkins or a 
Ventura might have instilled into it, 
but it is a sedate and sensible approach 
to a much worn and rather tired 
melody. G.L 

FATS DOMINO 
Rose Mary / You Said You Love Me 
(London HL8007) 

Decca are really giving the jazz fan a 

treat these days. Not content with the 


ALUN MORGAN : 


wonderful traditional issues on LP from 
the Riverside label, London is also 
issuing some of the best contemporary 
blues sides to be heard in a long while. 
This month they follow up their recent 
Lowell Fulson coupling with one by 
another blues singer. Fats Domino, who 
resembles Jimmy Rushing in appearance 
but not in voice, has, for some time, 
been popular with the coloured market 
in America and rightly so. His some- 
what high-pitched voice, for his size and 
weight, coupled with a wonderful jazz 
sense put him among the top blues 
singers of today. Both tunes were 
composed by Fats and he puts them 
over in traditional shouting style with 
driving support from an excellent small 
band. Both sides feature some good 
tenor and a pianist who knows how to 
use his left hand to the best advantage. 
Strongly recommended. 


FATS DOMINO 


AL “JAZZBO”’ COLLINS 


‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs / 
Jack and the Beanstalk”’ 
(Capitol CL13995) 

No-one who buys this record should 
imagine that they are getting a red-hot 
version of two favourite nursery rhymes, 
for the act which Mr. Collins puts on 
is nothing more than a speaking turn, 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 


fd By 


PETER TANNER 8 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


with some very soft “jazz” piano in the 
background. Some of the lines are 
amusing, and may help to instill the 
elementary jargon into the minds of 
unsuspecting infants. Who wants to, 
anyway ? GL. 


DIZZIE GILLESPIE AND HIS 
OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA 


old Flame / Sweet and Lovely’” 


(Esquire 10-343) 

Two more of the sides recorded in 
April 1952 when the Dizzy one was in 
Paris. His tone is mellow and his play- 
ing almost devoid of the esoteric 
experimentation which marked his ear- 
lier work. 

The arrangements, both by Daniel 
White, place the Gillespie trumpet in an 
expensive setting which throws his 
occasional flashes of genius into sharp 
relief. 

Everyone concerned does himself credit 
and the “straight” boys are of a very 
high musical order. That excellent 
pianist, Arnold Ross, comes through 
with short solo spots on both sides. 
His rhythmic colleagues are Joe Benj- 
amin on bass and drummer Bill Clark; 
the latter is currently with George 
Shearing. A.M 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE NEW 
THIRD HERD 


‘*Beau jazz / Men from Mars’”’ 
(London L1222) 


**“Go down the wishing road / Wooftie’” 
(London L1227) 


The first three forbidding titles conceal 
music of some merit, and are all worth 
hearing. ‘‘Beau Jazz” devours of some 
early attempts to straighten up the tune 
oi “The best things in life are free’ and 
nearly succeeds. An electric organ helps 
me not at all to understand what Mr. 
Herman and Mr. Burns are getting at 
in “Men from Mars”, and I would 
sooner those men took it back again, 
at their own expense !! “Wooftie” is 
excellent, and is truly representative of 
the best in modern big band jazz—tidy 
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but enthusiastic—and curiously does not 
feature the name of Ralph Burns on the 
label either as composer or arranger. 
The Carribean flavour of Woody’s vocal 
side, ““Go down” is too synthetic to 
appeal to me, although the band’s 
contribution leaves little to be desired. 

GAL. 


EDDIE HEYWOOD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
‘‘The Moon was yellow / You too, You 
too”’ 
(Brunswick 05237) 

It is a pity that proved jazz pianists 
cannot restrain themselves be- 
coming involved in night-club music of 
the sort heard on this record. Neither 
Heywood nor his band are suited to play 
the rumbas and mambos which appear 
on these titles, and his infectious piano 
style is completely lost in the complexi- 


ties of this music. Gis. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his 
BAND 


East Coast Trot / Breeze. 
(Parlophone R3819 & MSP6076) 
Although I still feel that a trombone is 
urgently needed in this band, they are 
still one of the very best traditionalist 
groups of today. The sound the two 
piece front line obtain is a very personal 
one, and the rhythm section, particular- 
ly when heard in the flesh, are dependab- 

le—if not spritely. 

“East Coast Trot” is practically a bass 
solo with band accompaniment, but 
the band do swing in a gentle fashion, 
and both Lyttelton and Fawkes con- 
tribute worth while solos. The reverse 
is much better. It has always been a 
favourite tune of mine and the band 
have struck exactly the right tempo for it. 
Good trumpet and clarinet again, with 
some solid piano from Mr. Parker. S.T. 


GERRY MULLIGAN NEW SOUNDS 
‘“‘Mullenium / Fun House’’ 
(Esquire 10-341) 

Both titles come from a September 
1951 session in New York when Gerry 
was given carte blanche choice of 
musicians and material. Although 
other sides from the date feature a 
bigger group (and I trust Esquire will 
let us have the complete LP later) this 
coupling has only Gerry on baritone. 
Allen Eager, tenor, (a welcome return, 
Allen) and a rhythm section complete 

with George Wallington’s piano. 

Both compositions are by Gerry, the 
first being one of his typical melodic 
little tunes. The reverse (which seems to 
have had a third sax added for the 


ensembles, possibly Max McElroy) 
shows Mulligan’s love of both counter- 
point and minor chord sequences. 
Gerry’s followers must number quite 
a few by now and they can’t afford to be 
without this coupling which, while not 
quite up to the Quartet records stand- 
ard, is still full of interest. Phil Lestin, 
bass and Walter Bolden, drums, com- 
plete the group. A.M. 


NEW ORLEANS BOOTBLACKS 
Mad Dog / Flat Foot. 
(Columbia DB34222 & SCM5088) 
Substitute Louis Armstrong for George 
Mitchell and add Joe Walker on alto, 
and here is another Hot Six—almost ! 
And the absence of the one and only 
Louis is a mighty big almost. This is a 
good record, but if you want proof of 
Louis’ greatness get out that copy of 
“Last Time’ and compare it with 

Dog”—see what I mean ? 

Johnny Dodds plays finely on both 
sides and the ensembles really kick 
along, but Mr. Walker ain’t so hot. 
However this is a fine one to have for the 
collection. Sor. 


JACK PARNELL & ORCHESTRA 
Skin Deep/Devils Eyes. 
(Parlophone R3821 & MSP6078) 
As the original Louis Bellson drum 
epic has been withheld from us, here is 
a version that will have to do until the 
real thing comes along. If you like 
drum solos this duet between Jack and 
Phil Seaman must be just the noise for 
you. The backing is strongly sung by 
Dennis Hale. 


An Apology 
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Many patient subscribers to “THE MAG-LIST” had undoubtedly given 
up our fifth issue as a bad job. It is, in fact, a very good one, numbering 


almost 40 foolscap pages, crammed full of sales bargains and collectors’ 
lore. Nevertheless, we still feel an apology is necessary to atone for our 


shameful unpunctuality, particularly to those whose activities lie within 
the realms of letters L—Z. Despite the size of No. 5, we simply hadn’t 


room to include our complete stock of British second-hand bargains 
and had to content ourselves with A—K only (we had already cast 


discretion to the winds with regard to the time and economics factors !). 


In spite of everything, does not the above make you feel that you should 
be in on this thing? It only costs you 6/- per annum (or for four issues). 


Every subscription received costs US money, so teach us a lesson ! 


DAVE CAREY, THE SWING SHOP, STREATHAM LONDON, S.W.16. 
J.R.R.A., 0 
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GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Tiempo De Cencerro. 1 / 2. 
(M.G.M. 701 & SP1066) 

This double sided original composition 
by Shearing is played at two tempos, 
the fast side being the one to hold 
the attention. With the introduction of 
bongoes and shakers Shearing is fol- 
lowing the fashion in contemporary jazz, 
and the result is attractive without 
being in the least exciting. An inter- 
esting and tuneful experiment. S.F: 

ANNIE ROSS 
**The Song Is You / Jackie’’ 
(Esquire 10-344) 

These two sides were recorded in 
Sweden last September with a mixed 
group of Lionel Hampton and Scandin- 
avian jazz men. Altoist Gigi Gryce 
arranged and directed each side. Scot- 
tish born Miss Ross sings the beautiful 
Jerome Kern tune in a most arresting 
manner with exemplary vibrato control 
(notable in her sustained notes). Her 
phrasing is reminiscent of Sarah Vau- 
ghan at times while Gryce’s background 
is sympathetic and extremely inter- 
esting. Just for the label | would say 
that Anthony Ortega plays flute as well 
as tenor here. 

The reverse is a jumping twelve bar 
on the lines of last month’s ‘Twisted’ 
issue. This one is all about a cool, 
crazy mouse which “dug Diz’ Bird, 
Miles and Wardell”. Again the Gryce 
backing is excellent and so is Annie. 

The line-up is trombone, three saxes 
(including Lars Gullin) and rhythm 
with trumpeter Quiney Jones on piano. 

A.M. 
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BOB SOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
Coney Island Washboard / Wolverine 

Blues. 

Beale Street Mama // That’s A Plenty 
(Good Time Jazz Nos. 49 and 50). 
Good Dixieland from the energetic 
Scobey band. The leader has improved 
so much during the past year that he 
must now rank with the very best 
traditional trumpeters. Also included 
here is the fine clarinet of Albert 
Nicholas, and the humorous vocals of 
banjoist Clancy Hayes. Nothing to 
choose from these four, and if Dixieland 
is your meat you won't go wrong in 
buying both records. S.T. 

GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
‘Charmaine / I can’t give you anything 
but love’’ 
(Esquire 10-345) 

Taylor leads a group which is accurate- 
ly modelled on that of American 
altoist Earl Bostic and it is comforting 
to know that this country can produce a 


OTS 


first-rate “R & B” recording. 

The second title is the better if only 
because it always has been a good jazz 
vehicle. Taylor is, naturally enough, the 
featured soloist on both sides playing 
with a big rasping alto tone (due no 
doubt, to the rock like qualities of his 
reed) over an off-beat accompaniment. 
Vibist Kenny Thorne takes a_ neat 
chorus on “‘Love”. 


BOB SCOBEY 
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Collectors of the Mantovani version of 
the first title will wince, but this is the 
interpretation for me. A.M. 

TEDDY WILSON TRIO 
‘‘Time on My Hands / Sweet Georgia 
Brown’”’ 
(Esquire 10-342) 

These were recorded during Teddy's 
visit to Sweden in October 1952 and are 
also available on LP. The artistry that 
has always been Wilson is present 
throughout both sides as he treats the 
melodies with the respect of a man who 
has lived through both swing and bop 
eras to emerge catalytically at the end. 

The first side is taken at medium—slow 
tempo with Teddy’s beautiful sense of 
touch shown to its fullest advantage. 
The jazz standard on the reverse is, as 
usual, taken fairly fast with Teddy 
generating great swing with both hands. 

Bassist Yngve Akerberg and drummer 
Jack Norén have solos in “Georgia”. 

A.M. 
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SIDNEY BECHET JAZZ CONCERT 
with Claude Luter’s Orchestra 


(Vogue L.DE027) 


Here is volume three of a jazz concert 

given at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, on 
March 12th, 1953, featuring the great 
Sidney Bechet supported by Claude 
Luter and his orchestra. Though there 
is some exciting jazz to be heard on both 
sides it does not present either Bechet 
or the Luter band at their best. Though 
Bechet as always, reveals himself as a 
virtuoso almost of the Armstrong 
stature, even he is inclined to go in for 
too many gallery-fetching tricks, es- 
pecially on the fast numbers such as 
“I Found A New Baby” and “I Got 
Rhythm” which detract from the per- 
formances as a whole. 

After a short signature tune intro, the 
band stomps into a driving version of 
“Dippermouth” which sustains its in- 
terest all through and follows the 
traditional pattern, though the trumpet 
player's ideas seem to outrun his 
technique and the trombonist appears 
somewhat indecisive. After the not 


very inspired version of “I Found A 
New Baby”, the band relax with a 
slow-paced performance of “Casey 
Jones” in which Bechet reveals his 
wonderful jazzmanship. 

Most of the reverse is taken up with a 
cliché-ridden, though driving version of 
Gershwin’s “I Got Rhythm”. The last 
track is Bechet’s own “Society Blues” 
on which he reveals himself as the true 
artist that he is. If you like Bechet, 
you'll probably like all the selections on 
this LP: but it’s the final blues that 
remains the highspot. P.T. 


COLLECTORS ITEMS. 


RICHARD M. JONES JAZZ 
WIZARDS 
“Hot & Ready, It’s A Low-Down Thing”’ 
PARHAM - PICKETT APOLLO 
SYNCOPATERS 
**Mojo Strut, Alexander, Where’s That 
Band 
TINY PARHAM & HIS FORTY FIVE 
“A Little Bit Closer, Jim Jackson’s 


Kansas City Blues.”’ 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS & HIS 
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ORCHESTRA 
“Jingles, Shake ‘Em Up” 
(London AL3514) 

This mystery bag is indeed well 
titled “Collectors Items”, for if ever a 
rare collection of ‘unknown’ record- 
ings was got together here it is. 

The sides are full of interest, and 
although one can only guess at the 
personnels, that shouldn't detract from 
the enjoyment of these excellent ex- 
amples of early Negro jazz. 

‘Mojo Strut” (trumpet, Punch Miller ?) 
is a beauty, and so too are the Clarence 
Williams sides, and the first Richard M 
Jones title with its delicate and moving 
clarinet chorus. But all the tracks are 
of interest, and if nothing else should 
get those discographers scratching their 
heads. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
New Orleans to London 
(Decca LF1152) 

The notes on this LP sleeve say that 
Ken Colyer must feel very gratified to 
have achieved this wonderful result, and 
well he may, for this is an excellent 
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record by any standard. 

The material is well chosen, the front 
line finely integrated and, wonder of 
wonders, the rhythm section (sans 
piano) play with a delightfully relaxed 
beat. 

The front line of Colyer, Chris Barber 
(trombone), and Monty Sunshine (clar- 
inet) have an excellent rapport and a 
very obvious real feeling for New 
Orleans jazz. I shall not single out 
anyone for special mention as the play- 
ing of all three is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Neither shall I pick out any special 
tune, as every track has something of 
interest to offer. 

Tunes are :—‘‘Goin’ Home, Isle Of 
Capri, Harlem Rag, La Harpe Street 
Blues—Stockyard Strut. Cataract Rag 
Early Hours, Too Busy”. 

Well done Ken, well done everybody 
—and that remark includes an unkn- 
own but obviously sympathetic Decca 
recording engineer. SE. 


THE FEMININE TOUCH 
(Brunswick LA8634) 

Eight piano solos from /es girls. Ann 
Jenkins plays “Le Secret” and ‘*Ann’s 
Boogie Woogie” ; Hazel Scott does 
“Blues In B Flat” and ‘‘Embraceable 
You” ; Dorothy Donegan gives us 
“Dorothy Rocks” and “Minuet In G” ; 
Mary Lou Williams weighs in with ‘Mr. 
Freddie Blues” ; and Cleo Brown 
swings “Pelican Stomp”. 

The last two have long been favourites 
of mine and time has not dimmed their 
excellence. Miss Jenkins’ name is new to 
me, but she plays good swinging boogie 
and deserves a hearty welcome. The 
other ladies all play good jazz piano, 
with the prize going to Miss Donegan 
who on one of her offerings really does 
rock. 


GIGI GRYCE—CLIFFORD BROWN 
SEXTET 
(Vogue LDE-048) 

When Lionel Hampton’s circus came 
to Europe last year it contained a 
number of almost unknown, but highly 
proficient soloists and arrangers. Alto- 
ist Gryce was both of these and is here 
featured with Hampton trumpeter “Bro- 
wnie” and a French rhythm section 
which plays excellently throughout, 
Henri Renaud is on piano, Pierre 
Michelot bass, Jean Louis Viale drums 
and on some titles, Jimmy Gourlay on 
guitar. 

Gryce’s slow beautiful tune “Strictly 


Romantic” has outstanding alto and 
trumpet plus interesting modulations 
between each chorus. The faster “Baby” 
is a good, swinging number with the 
ryhthm section blowing up a storm. 
“No Start”, No End” is just that. 
It is the extemporised section of an 
incomplete take and features Brownie 
over some fantastic rhythmic backing. 

“Minority” is another of Gryce’s 
original themes while my favourite of 
the set is “Salute To The Bandbox” 
(on the chords of “I'll Remember 
April”) with a really excellent melody, 
again by Gryce. 

Don’t pass up this LP just because the 
names are new; Hampton’s discoveries 
shine powerfully here and I hope Vogue 
will let us have more Gryce before long. 

A.M. 

DIZZIE GILLESPIE HIS 
OBCHESTRA 
(Vogue LDE039) 

This LP presents selections from what 
must have been a very exciting concert 
given by Dizzy Gillespie’s orchestra at 
the Salle Pleyel in Paris on February 
9th, 1953. 

Having pioneered bop music, Dizzie 
is in a particularly strong position to 
debunk it or at least play with his 
tongue well tucked into his cheek. Not 
the least endearing quality of these 
performances is their sense of humour, 
and Dizzie seems to have struck the 
happy medium between serious modern 
jazz interpretations and satire on the 
very music which first brought him 
fame. Whether the audience quite 
realized just how he was twisting them 
round his little finger, I can’t say, but 
here Dizzie reveals himself to be as 
much a showman as h2 is a brilliant 
musician. The Gillespie re-hash of the 
spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 


KEN COLYER’S 
JAZZMEN 


Have recorded an 
excellent L.P. for 


Decca. 
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re-titled “Swing Low Sweet Cadillac” is 
not only a very amusing performance, 
but also a debunk on the sentimental 
Uncle Tom approach to Negro music. 
The Gillespie versions of the well- 
known tunes such as “On The Sunny 
Side of The Street” and “They Can’t 
Take That Away From Me” follow the 
usual bop formula, and it is rather the 
original material such as “Good Bait”, 
“The Champ” and “Ending” which are 
the more interesting. 
JERRY GRAY & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Dance Time 
(Brunswick LA8630) 
The excellence of the material on 
previous Jerry Gray records has 
prompted Brunswick to issue yet 
another in their series of long-player 
presentations of this outstanding swing 
band. Brilliant orchestrations prove 
his ability to conceive sound and to 
avail himself of the full resources at his 
command in the musicians of his band. 
These, and other qualities not so 
obvious, are all combined to give the 
listener music which is both danceable 
and listenable, and in perfect taste. The 
exciting version of “Holiday for Strings” 
will be familiar to those who heard the 
Glenn Miller A.E.F. Band, and “ A 
pair of trumpets” will bring joy to the 
hearts of Kenton fans, with its full- 
blooded duet by trumpeters Pete Can- 
doli and Mickey Mangano. “Beguine” 
reminds one forcefully that Gray was 
once with Artie Shaw, and that there 
was a time when Mr. Shaw could boast 
the best sounding reed section in the 
business; perhaps the least exciting side 
is “One stop boogie’, for boogie 
woogie does not lend itself to big band 
treatment, though the solos are in keep- 
ing with the style. Warming up the 
classics does not meet with my approval, 
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however cleverly done, and for that 
reason alone I condemn the inclusion of 

“Valse Triste’, once from the pen of 
Sibelius. Gi. 
JOE HOLIDAY AND HIS AMAZING 

RHYTHM 
(Esquire 20-027) 

This was released in America as ““New 
Sounds from Newark” presenting tenor 
saxist Holiday with Jordon Fordin 
(piano and organ); Clarence Johnson 
(bass); Milton Hayes (drums) and 
Nick De Luca on Bongoes and timbales 

Holiday plays a “modern Lester” 
tenor with overtones of the Getz 
school. He swings well on the numbers 
with a pronounced Latin beat and plays 
excitingly on the double length **Mambo 
Holiday”. The pretty “This Is Happi- 
ness” (ever heard “‘Let’s Call the Whole 
Thing Off” Joe ?) has some excellent 
timbales while the twelve bar ‘* Nice and 
Easy” has some interesting key changes 
and everyone on form. 

Joe swings his way through “Hello To 
You” which also spots some pleasant 
organ by Fordin (who played piano on 
the Babs Gonzales/Capito! release). 
The two ballads “I Hadn’t Anyone 
Till You” (by our own Roy Noble)and 
“Like Someone In Love” set similar 
relaxed melodic moods. The final title 
“Mighty Like A Rose” is not as good. 
Joe suffers with uncertain vibrato and 
and slight tonal deficiencies. 

JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL Vol. 1. 
(Vogue LDE-040) 

JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL Vol. II. 
(Vogue LDE-053) 

Massey Hall, Toronto, was the scene 
of a jazz concert on May 15th last year 
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when the “Quintet of the Year” 
(Charlie Parker, Gillespie, Bud Powell, 
Charlie Mingus and Max Roach) took 
the stand. Part of the proceedings are 
here committed to LP providing some 
of the most exciting jazz to date. 
Each man is an undisputed star and the 
re-uniting of such giants as Parker and 
Gillespie is worthy of anyone’s atten- 
tion. Some of the unisons are a little 
scrappy but the solo work is phen- 
omenal. 


This is the most recent Parker to be 
issued here and it is clear that he has 
come through the welter of string and 
Machito backings with a great liking 
for the Quintet Formulae. 


Gillespie is his usual self balancing 
moments of sheer brilliance against an 
outsize sense of humour. 


Volume I features the full Quintet on 
long versions of “Perdido” ‘Salt Pea- 
nuts” and “All The Things You Are”. 


Volume II is by Bud, Mingus and 
Roach. The titles are ‘‘Embracable 
You / Jubilee” (based on “Roll Away 
Clouds)” / “Lullaby of Birdland” and 
“Cherokee”. Billy Taylor plays piano 
on the Mingus bass feature **Bass-ically 
Speaking”. 

These titles are amongst the best 
Powell has ever done and it is satisfying 
to know that he has survived many 
mental illnesses to emerge an ever 
greater and more powerful soloist. A.M. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 
**Charleston, I’ve Got My Habits On, 
Harlem Strut, Vampin’ Liza Jane— 
Harlem Choc’late Babies On Parade, 
Make Me A Pallet On The Floor, 
Loveless Love, It takes Love To Cure 
The Heart’s Disease’’. 

(London AL3511) 


Although transcribed from piano rolls 

these sides have lost little of their 
brilliance and are fine examples of 
James P's early, extremely rhythmic 
piano. 

In addition to being a fine performer 
on the piano, Johnson is also one of 
jazz's most prolific and most note- 
worthy composers. Here is his original 
version of his ‘“‘Charleston’’, together 
with three others of his lesser known 
compositions—of particular interest is 
his original ““Choc’late Babies”. 

This record has spent even more time 
on my turntable than the Fats Waller 
solos on AL3507, and that is — 
quite a lot. 
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THE LAWSON - HAGGART JAZZ 
BAND 
Ragtime Jamboree 
(Brunswick LA8635) 


This fourth album by the Yank 
Lawson and Bob Haggart Jazz Band 
maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessors, and the band tackles the 
ragtime style in the same forthright and 
exciting manner as they did the music of 
Jelly Roll Morton, King Oliver and 
Blues on the River. 

“Ragtime was never a solemn music, 
nor does it pretend to have any great 
depths. The only way to play it is to 
get happy and let the rakish rhythms 
carry you along”. Thus the sleeve 
describes the music played on this new 
LP, and though some may not agree with 
this description of ragtime, there is 
no doubt that the band gets happy. 
The music drives from the fresh-sound- 
ing arrangement of “Tiger Rag” right 
through to the delightful and sensitive, 
interpretation of “Cataract Rag”. Even 
such well worn ragtime standards as 
“Twelfth Street Rag” and “Johnson 
Rag” are stripped of the usual corny 
clichés associated with them in recent 
years, and played with the abandon 
and enthusiasm that this style of jazz 
demands. 


THE MUSIC INDEX 
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to over 100 music 
periodicals 
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reference as well as 
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ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


@ 1949 (308pp.) £5 
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PEANUTS HUCKO 
plays clarinet with Lawson-Haggart 
Jazz Band 


a sensitive and beautifully executed 
performance of Gershwin’s ‘*Embrace- 
able You” which owes not a little to the 
contemporary classical school, while 
even more so does Bud’s delicate 
phrasing and agile left hand work on his 
own composition “ Sure Thing ” which 
follows. There is a touch of Bach here 
and also of the modern French classic- 
ists. The first side closes with a fast- 
paced version of Ray Noble’s “‘Chero- 
kee” with some quite remarkable 
drumming from Max Roach. 
“Jubilee” on the reverse follows the 
chord sequence of “Hallelujah” and 


confines of the trumpet and tenor 
features. An audience provides a 
suitable ‘live’ feeling to the session and 
the “‘Club” idea comes most effectively. 
Everyone gets a solo somewhere on 
the LP, even second tenorist Pete 
King who had only recently joined at the 
time of the recording. Four of the 
numbers are arranged by members of 
the band and Harry Klein, the remain- 
ing six jammed in the modern manner. 
Highlights include the excellent Jimmy 
Deuchar trumpet feature “What’s New” 
Harry Klein’s setting of the Hodges 
tune “Day Dream” to show case the 
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On this LP “The Lion” is accompanied 
by the sort cf tunch who generally 
congregate at Ryans on Monday 
nights, or at the Central Plaza, or the 
Stuyvesant Casino on Friday and 
Saturday nights. There’s that fine, and 
often neglected trumpet-player Henry 
Goodwin, and with him—in the front 
line—tremtonist Jimmy Archey and 
Cecil Scott on clarinet and tenor ; 
whiie supporting him in the rhythm 
department are Pops Foster on bass and 
William “Keg” Purnell on drums. 

Here then, together with coloured 
vocalist Myra Johnson (who used to do 
a double act with Fats Waller) is the 
group that made these fine selections 
on August 15th, 1953. The result is just 
what one might expect; rough and 
driving Harlem jazz of the type that has 
been heard around Sugar Hill and 
downtown to the West Forties for the 
past twenty years or so. This is rough 
stuff without the edges planed smooth. 
None of it is in any way remarkable, 
but it’s good of its kind—a kind that is 
all too seldom heard on record these 
days. 

With the exception of “Carolina 
Shout”, a delightful version of “Stop 
It, Joe” with a vocal duet by Myra and 
**The Lion’, and the inevitable “Saints” 
the performances are originals by Willie 
himself. Since the middle thirties, little 
has been said about “The Lion’s” 
compositions nor, exceptingby Ralph 
Sutton, have his charming little tunes 
been played much. This LP gives one a 
chance not only to enjoy the jazz that 
was so popular in the thirties, but also 
to enjoy “The Lion’s” interpretations of 
his own pieces such as “The Lion Steps 
Out”, “Hoity Toity”, “The Romp” and 
“Willie’s Blues”. Also of interest is 
“The Lion’s” arrangement of his own 
“Background Music For A Cocktail 
Party” which is scored for crowd effects 
as well as for orchestra and comes off 
surprisingly well. 

Incidentally, it is a pleasure to find the 
London label taking such an interest 
in jazz. 


THE KAY STARR STYLE 
(Capitol LC6630) 

A few years ago Kay Starr used to be a 
jazz singer with a rhythmic style of her 
own, which though owing a little to 
Billie Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald, 
nevertheless had its own timbre and 
original way of phrasing. Lately Kay 
has recorded very commercial material 
and, though the quality of her voice has 
improved, it has been at the expense of 
her former jazz style. 

This is very apparent in this new LP, 
but Kay still has plenty of personality 
and the ability to put a song across 
better than most of her contemporaries, 


For this reason I am sure this LP will 
prove to be as popular as her previous 
one. Pt. 


THE 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 
ORCHESTRA 


Moonlight Serenade / Tuxedo Junction 
(Brunswick 05253) 


Little Brown Jug / String of Pearls 
(Brunswick 05254) 


In the Mood / Pennsylvania 6-5000 
(Brunswick 05255) 


St. Louis Blues / American Patrol 
(Brunswick 05256) 


(All the above also available on LP— 
Brunswick LA8647) 

The appearance over here of the long- 
awaited film “The Glenn Miller Story” 
has certainly brought on a spate of 
Miller and near-Miller recordings from 
the major companies. 

Brunswick, not to be outdone in the 
current Miller revival, have issued the 
above eight sides from the actual sound 
track of the film played by the Universal 
International Studios orchestra dir- 
ected by Joseph Gershenson. All are 
Glenn Miller arrangements of his most 
popular recordings and, though the 
mood of the famous Miller band of the 
early forties is faithfully captured, all 
the performances lack the spontaneity 
and sparkle of the originals. As swing 
band performances they are first class, 
but everything sounds rather cold and 
routine. You can almost see the 
boys bunched around the conductor's 
rostrum with their coats off, reading 
like mad. You can almost imagine 
the red light coming on for the take 
and, at the end, the conductor saying: 
“Just once more, boys, that wasn’t 
quite right for timing”. 

There’s a bit of Miller music in every 


style here from the faithful transcription 
of the famous “Moonlight Serenade” 
theme, through the swinging “String Of 
Pearls” and the march style ““American 
Patrol” to the inevitable “‘In The Mood” 
There’s some good solo work to be 
heard throughout, such as the tenor 
playing in “String of Pearls”, the fine 
trumpet passage in “In The Mood”, and 
the general brass work in “Tuxedo 
Junction”. ra. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON’ TRIO 
(Esquire 20-025) 

This eight band LP recorded for New 
York’s ‘Progressive’ label in November 
1951 marked the emergence of Walling- 
ton as a solo artist in his own right. 

Previously known principally as a 
composer and average pianist (he wrote 
“Godchild” and “Lemondrop” he is 
heard here as a superior keyboard 
soloist playing in the Bud Powell idiom. 
Five of the compositions are his own, 
each quite original with “High Score” 
worthy of extra special mention for its 
almost Monkish quality. 

George gives us a feast of fresh pianis- 
tic treatments as witness the three 
against four main theme to “I'll 
Remember April” breaking down into 
a swinging 4/4 for the middle 16 and the 
double-tempoed extemporised section. 

His dexterity is phenomenal in its 
sure-fingured accuracy and we can 
excuse his rather heavy touch occasion- 
ally. 

The tremendous push and lift behind 
him is provided by Curley Russell and 
Max Roach, the latter taking two superb 
choruses solo in the astonishingly fast 
“Fine and Dandy”. 

The remaining titles on this excellent 
piano record are “Joy Bell / Hyacinth / 
I Didn’t Know What Time It Was / 
Polka Dot / Twins”. A.M. 
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FES SY YY 


Popular 
Vocal 
Dance 


LEROY ANDERSON’S CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA. “Syncopated Clock / 
The Typewriter (Brunswick 05242). 
Pleasing novelties in Anderson’s well 
known semi concert style. The second 
title should get the girl friend all keyed 
up. 

RAY ANTHONY & ORC. “True 
Blue Lou / Oh My Papa” (Capitol 
CL14045). Uncomplicated dance, with 
music with the accent on rhythm. Both 
sides contain some excellent trumpet 
playing by the leader. 


JOE FINGERS’ CARR. “Yes, Yes: 
Yes, Yes / Istanbul” (Capitol CL14049). 
Mr. Lou Busch and his Ragtimers are 
jolly good fun chaps. His piano is 
swingy and he has probably written a 
winner in the four barrelled affirmative. 
DAVID CARROLL & ORC. ‘“Gada- 
bout/Caribbean” (Oriole CB1248) There 
is much to recommend in the first title 
which is a brightly played instrumental 
with an excellent melody. The back- 
ing is another South Sea epic. 
FLOYD CRAMER. “Fancy Pants / 
Five Foot Two Eyes Of Blue. (London 
HL8012). Run-of-the-mill ragtime-cow- 
boy-Joe stuff tonked out in appropriate 
manner by a newcomer to the London 
label, Floyd Cramer, supported by 
hill-billyish accompaniment from the 
Louisiana Hayride Band. Both sides 
have plenty of drive and rhythm and are 
more genuine examples of this kind of 
popular western bar-room music than 
most of the corny concoctions dished up 
off the cob today. 

VIC DAMONE. “Lover Come Back 
To Me / I Just Love You” (Oriole 
CB1249). Damone is a first class singer 
but he has ruined a lovely tune here by 
taking “Lover” at much too fast a 
tempo. The reverse is a nice ballad. 


TOMMY DORSEY & ORC. “I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now / 
Falling In Love With You”. (Bruns- 
wick 05241). Fine commercial and 
interesting orchestrations, played with 
a good beat. Old man Tom can still 
wring that sentimental tone out of his 
trombone. 

RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET. “Ol 
Man River / All’s Going Well” (Col- 
umbia DB3420 & SCMS5088). Good 
cabaret material by the Ellington group. 
“Ol Man River” gets a swingy treat- 
ment, and the reverse would really be 
very funny if only one could catch the 
words as sung by Marion Ryan. 


PHILIP GREEN & ORC. “Tenderly / 
My Beautiful Lady” (R3808 & MSP 
6071). Two beautiful instrumentals 
played in Phil Green’s usual polished 
manner. For those who haven’t got to 
have the words, there can be no better 
versions of these two popular tunes. 
EDDIE HOWARD. “‘Skirts/ That’s The 
Price I Paid For You ”’ (Oriole CB1240). 
This is an oddity. Side one sounds like 
a not so bad Dixieland band, with some 
oh so bad lyrics sung by the leader. 
The backing is by a large band with 
presumably the same vocalist becoming 
so maudlin as to be funny. 
RICHARD HAYES. “Lonely / Moon- 
light” ; “Long Black Rifle / All Is 
Forgiven”. (Oriole CB1227 & CB1252). 
Out with the handkerchiefs and lets all 
be miserable—four times ! 

FRANKIE LAINE. ‘“‘Tomorrow Moun- 
tain / I'd Give My Life’ (Columbia 
DB3414 & SCM5085) Scotch and Soda 
Fountains, and Cigarette trees sound all 
right ? It looks as if that Income Tax 
man would have a lean time in Tomor- 
row Mountain, a pleasing new Ellington 
novelty well put over by the Laine. 


HANK WILLIAMS 


MILLS BROTHERS. “The Jones Boy/ 
She Was Five and He Was Ten” (Brun- 


swick 05240). The first side here is just . 


bound to be a hit for it is a catchy tune 


with novel lyrics. To greatly add to the’ 


fun Sy Oliver’s accompaniment is 
a joy to listen to. 

JAYE P. MORGAN. “Life Is Just A 
Bowl of Cherries / Operator 299”, 


(London HL8009). the first 


appearance on record of a new singer 


with plenty of personality and, wonder 
of wonders, an individual style of her 


own. Jaye puts over the old favourite . 


“Bowl of Cherries” with plenty of 
appeal and a nice sense of rhythm, 
supported by a vocal group and orches- 
tra directed by Frank de Vol. The 
reverse is a routine rhythmic novelty 
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‘. Ramadhin and Valentine ? 


but Jaye infuses her performance of it 
with plenty of pep and_ personality. 
PATTI PAGE. “Il Want To Be A Cow- 
boy’s Sweetheart / Broken Down Merry- 
Go- Round” ; “Changing Partners / 
Streets Of Laredo” (Oriole CB1253 & 
CB1254). Patti always sings nicely and 
here she is blessed with good material. 
“Changing Partners” is going to be a 
hit, and so may also the first tune—the 
latter includes some good swingy piano. 
On “Merry-Go-Round” Patti is joined 
by Rex Allen. 


LOUIS PRIMA & ORC. “Take A 
Little Walk Round The Block / Oh 
Cumari. (Columbia DB3431 & SCM 
5092). Here are two excellent commer- 
cial sides by the one time hot trumpet 
player from New Orleans. He sings 
pleasantly and both tunes are way out 
of the general rut. 
SQUADRONAIRES. “Donegall Crad- 
le Song / Coach Call Boogie” (Decca 
F10248). Boogie for the masses with 
good piano and some fine tenor. The 
back is a delicate arrangement of 
Spike Hughes fine Irish/Jazz tune. 
KAY STARR. Changing Partners / 
I'll Always Be In Love With You. 
(Capitol CL14050). Good examples of 
Kay in commercial mood. The first 
side is another of those gimmick waltzes 
that are so popular these days and Kay, 
with chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Harold Mooney, ensures it of success 
with a tip top performance. The reverse 
is a rhythmic revival of the old waltz of 
the twenties. Kay sings this one with 
something of her old jazz style. 
HANK WILLIAMS. “Weary Blues / 
1 Can’t Escape From You” (MGM 704). 
With his Drifting Cowboys Hank 
Williams carols his way through two 
typical ballads. Williams has a lot of 
friends in the jazz ranks, and he certain- 
ly sang this type of song much_ better 
than most. 


THE CALPYSONIAN WRITES. 

Calypsos are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. Sport is the topic of the latest 
Melodisc calypso. The “Football Calypso” 
(Melodisc 1267) is introduced by a tre- 
mendous Wembley roar and sung by the 
composer, Al Timothy. It’s a catchy tune 
in which a number of favourite teams and 
players are mentioned. The reverse— 
“Ju Jujitsu’’—is good fun too. 

Remember those two little pals of mine— 
(Victory Test 
Match Calypso Melodisc 1133). Here they 
are again bowling the M.C.C. to defeat in 
Jamaica 1954 in “The Cricket Champions” 
(Melodisc 1273). This is a must for every 
cricket fan. Lord Beginner does another 
excellent job of the Calypso and who can 
blame him if he is a bit homesick on the 


backing number “Caribbean Lullaby”? 
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ON BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


Moonlight serenade ; Tuxedo Junction In the mood ; Pennsylvania 6-5000 - 
05253 05255 
Little brown jug; String of pearls St. Louis blues—March ; American patrol 
05254 05252 


THE UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL STUDIO ORCHESTRA conducted by JOSEPH GERSHENSON 


FROM THE SOUND-TRACK OF THE 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE 


The same numbers are also available on one Brunswick L.P. record LA 8647 


Tribute to Glenn Miller 
St. Louis blues ; Jeep jockey jump ; The dipsy doodle ; Who’s sorry now ? ; Shine on harvest moon 3. 
Flag waver ; Introduction to a waltz; V hop 
JERRY GRAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Brunswick L.P. LA 8550 


Tribute to Glenn Miller 
Always ; Come on in; I’m getting sentimental over you; Basin Street blues ; 
Make believe ; Low gear; St. Louis blues ; Goodbye 
RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
London L.P. H-APB 1012 


i remember Glenn Miller 
Tuxedo Junction ; Chattanooga choo choo ; Serenade in blue ; Elmer’s tune ; 
In the mood ; I know why ; Ida, sweet as apple cider ; Moonlight serenade 
RAY ANTHONY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Capitol L.P. LC 6653 (available during March) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9% 
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Now hear Billie Holiday 


on records 


KK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK 
* 
* Don’t explain; Good morning heartache; ” 
* What is this thing called love? No good man * 
* 03786 04390 
: No greater love; You’re my thrill; : 
Solitude Crazy he calls me ‘ 
03829 04422 + 
ra Deep song; Please tell me now; * 
* Easy living Somebody’s on my mind re 
04195 04464 * 
* Porgy; Gimme a pigfoot and a bottle of bee; * 
* My man Now or never * 
* 04263 04518 * 
* Ain’t nobody’s business if I do; Girls were made to take care of boys; > 
* Baby get lost Weep no more a 
* 04374 04558 
* * 
" Lover man; My sweet hunk o’ trash; te 
a That old devil called love You can’t lose a broken heart + 
in 04389 05074 * 
* * 
KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK 


78 r.p.m. records 


BRUNSWICK LTD., branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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The genius of Louis Armstrong has 
never been in doubt; he has been 
recognised as a truly great musician by 
all schools of musical opinion, from the 
symphony player to the out-and-out 
modern jazz enthusiast; from the top 
line trumpeter with the latest swing band 
sensation, to the humble semi-pro 
rushing from one gig to another. 
Satchmo ~* at the age of fifty-three has 
been acclaimed as one of the world’s 
great performers. To hear Louis is to 
experience one of the greatest thrills 
that jazz can give. 


ALL HIS MOODS 

Throughout his very brilliant career he 
has been a prolific recorder—happily 
for all music lovers, for it is only by 
means of the phonograph record that 
his work can be preserved for future 
generations to hear. From his early 
days with the King Oliver band, to the 
time of writing, his playing can be 
studied by musician and fan alike. The 
British catalogues of Armstrong music 
cover much of his life (and Louis’s 
whole existence has been wrapped up in 
jazz). Records which show the great 
man in all his moods. Almost every 
facet of him has been made available: 
the great section player (The King 
Olivers and the Fletcher Hendersons): 
the superb New Orleans horn man (The 
early Hot Fives and Sevens): the 
virtuoso performer (The various large 
band recordings): the modern New 
Orleans leader and soloist (his later 
small group discs), and the great enter- 
tainer and singer (his more commercial 
offerings). 


A BLUES MAN 

There is however, one aspect which 
until recently, has not been well repre- 
sented in the British lists; that of the 
accompanist to blues and vaudeville 
singers. Yet this was by no means 
the least of his accomplishments. 
During the mid twenties, 1924 and 1925, 
to be precise, when Louis was a member 
of the celebrated Fletcher Henderson 
orchestra, he was one foremost instru- 
mental blues men. 

Together with various colleagues from 


MORE JAZZ FROM THE 


ARCHIVES 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


this fine band, he was constantly to be 
found playing behind some of the great 
singers of that period. His delicate work 
backing these artists was among the 
best things he did in his youth. Little 
has reached this country, except for 
some fine Bessie Smith items such as 
Blues” and “St. Louis Blues’’. 
Now, thanks to the Decca company, we 
are able to hear some wonderful 
examples of his horn. The London 
“Jazz Archives Series” contain a fine 
LP “Louis Armstrong Plays The Blues™ 
(London AL3501), which is a “‘must” 
for both the blues lover and the Arm- 
strong collector. 


DON’T HESITATE 


Last month I reviewed the Blind 
lemon Jefferson titles, and it was only 
space limitations which prevented me 
dealing with the rest of the fine list of 
LP’s which have now become available 
to us. It would have been unfair to 
dismiss these releases with only a few 
lines—each one deserves a_ whole 
magazine on its own ! Here is a chance 
to hear some of Louis’s very best work 
and recorded, or to be more accurate, 
re-recorded as only Decca can. The 
dubbing of these items has been carried 
out with rare skill. If the jazz fans 
neglect this wonderful chance, they 
have only themselves to blame. if the 
large companies ignore their future 
pleas for more jazz records. 

This particular Long Player contains, 
apart from Louis Armstrong, a most 
interesting array of vocal talent, ranging 
as it does from the down to earth singing 
of Ma Rainey to the vaudeville blues 
and music hall songs of Coot Grant and 
“Kid” Wesley Wilson. 


MA RAINEY 


The Ma Rainey titles have been issued 
before by some of our private labels, 
but these have never been easy to obtain, 
and in their new form, they makea 
welcome addition to anyone’s collect- 
ion. Here we have all the titles Louis 
recorded with this wonderful singer: 
“Jelly Bean Blues”, ‘‘Countin’ The 
Blues” and See Rider’. 

“Jelly Bean” is one of the most 
hauntingly beautiful songs Ma Rainey 
ever made. It is distinguished by a 
majestic and sweeping melodic line 
which gives full opportunity to Ma’s 
rich toned voice. ““Countin’ The Blues” 


in contrast is melancholic in the extreme 
and is sung with great feeling. Arm- 
strong’s cornet is very fine on this, 
backing and filling out behind Rainey’s 
voice. “See See Rider” has always been 
one of the most lovely of blues themes, 
and Ma’s version is certainly worthy of 
this beautiful blues. To hear her sing; 
“Pm going away Lord’ and I 
won't be back till Fall’ is indeed, excit- 
ing, for she sings these lines with such 
subtlety and imagination. Once again 
the Armstrong cornet accompanies her 
with great sensitivity. 


PUNCTUATION 

As punctuation is to writing, so 
equally is the accompanist to a blues 
singer. He in fact, supplies the musical 
commas, colons, semi-colons, and full 
stops. But Louis does more than this 
on each and every track. He not only 
provides the “punctuation” but illus- 
trates the (musical) book with his 
lovely melodic line—but the illustrations 
never dominate the “book”’, they set the 
mood of the songs without intruding. 
As the sleeve notes (so beautifully written 
by the way) says; “He pushes and coaxes 
the singer into an even more definite lead, 
takes care to leave no awkward gaps 
and, occasionally detaching the cornet 
work from the voice, leaves some 
intricate and delicate solos to be 
discovered. There is greatness in every- 
thing Armstrong plays; he gives the 
cornet—the same cornet which can 
sound brassy and brash in other hands 
—an intimate speaking voice well 
able to ‘sing’ the blues without any 
vocal chords”. I would not attempt 
to better that description. 

The Grant and Wilson tracks (three of 
them) are a far cry from the Rainey 
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titles. These artists are typical of the 
male and female vaudeville artists 
of the twenties. Being American 
Negroes, they could, and did sing the 
blues—the blues was an essential item 
of their repertoire. “Come On Coot Play 
That Thing” is delightful light-hearted 
stuff. Armstrong’s horn bubbles along 
and can be heard throughout. There is 
a full chorus by the small band (includ- 
ing Charlie Green, tb; Buster Bailey, cl. 
and Henderson, p), brilliantly lead by 
Louis. “Meet Me At The Greasy 
Spoon” is a slow blues song with the 
honours going to the female portion of 
the team. Coot Grant; who proves that 
she is no mean singer. The little band 
once again swings along easily, thanks to 
Satchmo’. ‘When Your Man Is Going 
To Put You Down” is not strictly an 
Armstrong item, Joe Smith plays most 
of the horn, the verse and first chorus 
is typical of Smith, but the second 
chorus (which is recited by Coot Grant, 
she is without Wilson on this title) 
contains a fresh cornet, playing very 
faintly in the background. This is 
most definitely not Joe, and sounds very 
much like Louis, who was almost 


Humphrey 
Lyttelton Club 
1|@ “Jazz for Dancing” 

Every Monday, Wednesday 
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and the Provinces. 
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ARTISTS, WHO 
CAN ALSO SING 
THE BLUES 


certainly in the studio at the time. 


The other two items on this LP are 
sung by another famous Smith. Trixie 
Smith, was a blues-cum-vaudeville art- 
ist who made a big name for herself at 
this period. Many of her discs were of 
little interest to the blues lover, but 
these two items are of exceptional merit. 
Louis as usual is tremendous on both 
“The World’s Jazz Crazy, Lawd, So 
Am I” and it’s session mate “Railroad 
Blues”. “Jazz Crazy” is very closely 
related to ‘Ballin’ The Jack” and is an 
attractive tune which Trixie puts over 
with great enthusiasm. ‘Freight Train” 
is a more orthodox blues, and _ is 
excellent by almost any standard. Arm- 
strong is at his very best, which is saying 
something ! 


LONDON AL3502 


London AL3502 is another great LP in 
the Jazz Archive Series and is entitled 
‘Ma Rainey Volume |”. The titles are : 
“Daddy Goodbye Blues”, “Black Eye 
Blues”, ‘“‘Deep Moaning Blues”, ““Run- 
away Blues”, “Leaving This Morning”, 
“Sleep Talking Blues”, “Blame It On 
The Blues”. All, except two titles 
are accompanied by Tampa Red’s 
guitar (Moanin’ and “Travellin’ are 
with Her Tub Jug Washboard Band).All 
tracks feature Ma Rainey at her 
greatest. Even without the aid of 
Armstrong Rainey sings supremely well. 
She was born, as most collectors are 
aware, on April 26th, 1886 in Columbus 
Georgia, and came of stage parents! 
both were troupers in minstrel shows 
which toured the South. She herself 
appeared with her husband in a show 
called the “‘Rabbit Foot Minstrels”. 
While with this show, Ma discovered a 
young girl with a magnificent voice and 
a great talent for singing the blues. 
Ma Rainey took this young singer 
under her wing, and taught her all she 
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knew; she in fact, was responsible for 


giving to the world of jazz one of its. 


immortals, Bessie Smith. 

If Ma Rainey had done nothing else, 
she would be deserving of a place in the 
Hall of Fame for her kindness to Bessie; 
but as a singer in her own right she was 
great and it is obvious from the very 
first note on this record how much 
Bessie owed her. Here is the same large, 
mellow voice, the same burning sincerity 
and the same subtle phrasing. It is 
useless to pick out one track, all are so 


very good. “Blame It On The Blues” is. 


perhaps my own particular favourite, 
but “Deep Moanin’ ” and “Travelling 
Blues ’with the fine skiffle accompani- 
ments are also magnificent in every way. 
Ma Rainey’s style is simple and direct 
and her presentation makes a powerful 
impact on the listener. 


MA AND BESSIE 

Rainey and Bessie Smith, the great 
singers of a past era. How we miss them. 
Only Lizzie Miles and Mama Yancey 
remain. Eventually we will have no one 
left to keep this tradition alive (the 
more modern singers, have their place 
in the scheme of things, and rightly so, 
but it is a pity that there will soon be no 
singer in this grand manner to remind us 
of the past). Only the records remain 
of Ma and Bessie, that is why it is so 
important that these London LP’s 
should be a success. They are the one 
link with the past which cannot be 
broken. We owe Decca a_ great 
debt of gratitude. What is even more 
important, there are more great discs to 
come. I will deal with some of these 
next month. In the meantime, let me 
wish you many happy hours of listening 
with these two albums. 


rom 
Doug. Dobell 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Readers will find an admirable supplement to this 
information in the Bulletin of the International Jazz 
Club, which provides, in its first number, details of all 
new jazz releases in England, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain and Switzerland 
Particulars as to membership are obtainable from 
D. B. A. Thompson, Esq., 57 Metford Road, Redland, 
Bristol, 6. 


ALLEN, ANNISTEEN 
1 Don't Want No Substitute & Down By the River 


King 469! 
ANGEL FACE 
Keep Your Head Up High & What's That Stuff 
Joe’s Got Gem 210 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 

The Gypsy & | Can't Afford This Dream Decca 28995 

BAKER, CHET 

| Fall In Love Too Easily & Winter Wonderland 

Pacific Jazz 614 

No Ties & Band Aid & Thrill Is Gone & All the 
Things You Are & Long Ago and Far Away & 
Happy Little Sunbeam & Moon Love & Bea's 
Flat (LP) Pacific Jazz PJLP-6 


BALEE, CHARLIE (piano) 
Nobody's Sweetheart & Baby, | Have News For You 


De Luxe 2008 
BASIE, COUNT 
Basie Beat & K. C. Organ Blues & She’s Funny That 
Way & Royal Garden Blues & Stan Shorthair & 
Blue and Sentimental & Count’s Organ Blues 
& As Long As | Live (LP) Clef MGCI46 


BERT, EDDIE 

First Day of Spring & Malshaga & All the Things 
You Are & Ming Tree & Love Me Or Leave Me 
& Little Train & Prelude to a Kiss & Conversa- 
tion Piece (I.P) Discovery DL3020 


BIRD, DIZ, BUD & MAX. 

Co-Coa & Dizzy Boogie & Blues a la Bud & Flat 
Foot Floogie Savoy XP8097 

Wailing Willie & Popity Pop & Diz-lz & Slim's 
jam Savoy XP8098 

BLACKWELL, OTIS 

Bartender, Fill It Up Again & You're My Love 


Jay-Dee 787 
BOOKER, BERYL 
Ebony & Thou Swell (both up tempo) Discovery 176 


BOOKER, CONNIE MACK 
All Alone & Love Me Pretty Baby 


BOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Stuttering Blues & Pouring Down Rain De Luxe 6032 


BROWN, ROY 
Midnight Lover Man & Letter From Home King 4684 
Lonesome Lover & Everything's All Right King 4698 


BROWN, RUTH 
Love Contest & If You Don't Want Me Atlantic 1018 
BRUEBECK, DAVE 
You Stepped Out of a Dream & Lullaby In Rhythm 
& Body and Soul & I'll Remember April & Let's 
Fall In Love & Singin’ In The Rain & Laura & 
Indiana (LP) Fantasy 3-! 
BUSKIN, JOE 
Mean To Me & Indian Summer & Indiana & Boogie 
Woogie Platter Savoy XP8091 
CALLENDAR, RED 
=. & J. D. NICHOLSON Typin’ and 
onderin Hollyw 
CARTER, BENNY 
i've Got the World On a String & Gone With the 
Wind & Long Ago and Far Away & I've Got It 
Bad & That Ain't Good Clef EP187 
COLE, FREDDY 
Son of Alcohol & My Sugar’s Getting Salty With 


Me Okeh 7016 
CROTHERS, SCAT MAN 
Walkin’ My Baby Back Home & Honeysuckle 


ose D 
CURRY, EARL 
One Whole Year Baby & | Want Your Lovin’ RPM 402 
DAVIS, JACKIE 
They can't Take That Away From Me & Autumn In 
New York Trend 65 


RPM 401 


RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY DANCE 


DENNY, DOTTY 
Rainbow Train & Stompin’ At the Savoy A440 505-781 
DOGGETT, BILL 
Eventide & And the Angels Sing King 4690 
DONALDSON, LOU & CLIFFORD BROWN 
Carving the Rock & You Go To My Head & De-Dah 

& Brownie Speaks & Cookin’ & Bellarosa (LP) 


Blue Note 5030 
ELDRIDGE, ROY 
Little Jazz & Wrap Your Troubles In 


Dreams Clef 89097 
ELLIOTT, DON (with Kai Winding, Phil Urso, 
Doug Duke) 


Oh, Look At Me Now & Where Or When & Mighty 
Like a Rose & When Your Lover Has Gone 
Savoy XP8092 
Stranger In Town & Darn That Dream & Jeepers 
Creepers & Take Me Out To The Ball Game 
Savoy XP 8093 
FERGUSON, CHARLIE “LITTLE JAZZ” 
2.30 Break & So Much of a Little Bit Apollo 817 


FERGUSON, RUDY 
Everybody's Blues & Why Can't You Understand 


De Luxe 6028 
FITZGERALD, ELLA 
The Greatest There Is & | Wonder What Kind of a 
Guy You'd Be Decca 28930 


FOWLER, T. j. 
The Queen (instr) & What's the Matter Now ! 


States 132 
FIVE ROYALES 
Good Things & | Do Apollo 452 


GARNER, ERROLL 
Caravan & No Greater Love & Avalon & Lullaby 
of Birdland & Memories of You & Will You Still 
Be Mine? (LP) Columbia CL 535 


GETZ, STAN 

These Foolish Things & How Deep Is The Ocean? 
& Thanks For The Memory & Hymn to the Orient 
& Cool Mix & Rustic Hop & Have You Met Miss 
Jones? & Erudition (LP) Clef MGC 143 


GIBBS, TERRY 

Out of Nowhere & What's New & Now Is The Time 
& Bennie’s Tune Brunswick 58048 

BUCKNER, MILT 

Russian Lullaby & Trapped (LP) Brunswick 58048 


GILLESPIE, DIZZY (with Strings) 
Sweet and Lovely & My Old Flame & | Waited For 
You & Ghost of a Chance & Night and Day & Man 
& (LP) Clef MGC136 
GRAAS, JOHN 
Frappe & 6/4 Trend & Bananera & Not Exactly 


Trend EP 507 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
Quiet Whiskey & Down Boy, Down King 4685 
HARRISON, WILBURT 
Gin and Coconut Milk & Nobody Knows My 
Troubles De Luxe 6031 
HAWKINS, ERSKINE 


Function at the Junction & Double Shot King 4686 
_ HENDERSON, BIG BERTHA 

Little Daddy & Love Is A Crazy Thing Savoy 1119 

HERMAN, WOODY 

Prelude To a Kiss & Cuban Holiday M.G.M 11661 

Marakeesh & Love's a Dog Mars 1004 


Four Others & Sorry "Bout the Whoie Darned 
Thing Mars 1003 

HODGES, JOHNNY 

Johnny's Blues, | & 2 

HOLIDAY, JOE 

Cotton Candy & And Now It's Love 

HOPE, LYNN 

South of the Border (Instr.) & Girl of My Dreams 


Clef 89098 


Prestige 871 


Aladdin 3219 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNING 
Santa Fe Blues & Some Day Baby RPM 398 
Cemetery Blues & Highway Blues Decca 48312 
HOWLIN’ WOLF 
| Love My Baby & All Night Boogie Chess 1557 
HUNTER, FLUFFY 
Climb, the Wall & To Say | Love You Federal 12161 
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§ JACKSON, LI’L SON 


Thrill Me Baby & Doctor, Doctor Imperial 5267 


JAZZ AT MASSEY HALL (Dizzy, Bird, Bud, 
Roach, Mingus) 

Perdito & Salt Peanuts & All the Things You Are 
(LP) Debut DLP 2 

(Powell, Mingus, Roach, Taylor) 

Embraceable You & Sure Thing & Cherokee & 
Jubilee & Lullaby of Birdland & Bassically Speak- 
ing (LP) Debut DLP-3 


JOCKO, JACKIE 
Old Devil Moon & Please Believe Me 


JORDAN, LOUIS 

Lollipop & Nobody Knows You When You Are 
Down and Out Decca 29018 
Dad Gum Ya Hide, Boy & Whiskey, Do Your 
Stuff Aladdin 3223 


KERSEY, KEN 
Lady Be Good & Mohawk Boogie & Sweet 


Cabin 12130 


Lorraine & Never Can Tell Savoy XP 8094 
KIMBLE, QUINN 
Feel My Broom & Blue Memories RPM 400 


KING, KID 
Chocolate Sundae (Instr.) & Greasy Feet (Iinstr.) 


Excello 2025 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
Calvary & God Spoke To Me Decca 48308 
KRUPA, GENE 
Capital Idea & Overtime Clef 89099 


LAMBERT, DAVE 
Four Brothers, | & 2 
LAZY BILL 
| Had a Dream & She Got Me Walking 
LEWIS, GEORGE 
Bucket'’s Got a Whole In It & Dumaine St. Rag 
& In Gloryland & Sheik of Araby & When You 
and | Were Young Maggie & San Jacinto 
Stomp (LP) American Music LP 645 
LEWIS, SMILEY 


Avalon 63695 
Chance 1148 


Down the Road & Blue Monday Imperial 5268 
LIGGETT, LARRY 

Perdido Mambo & The Flop Chess 1558 
LITTLE MILTO 

Somebody Told Me & Beggin’ My Baby Sun 194 
McPHATTER, CLYDE 

Such a Night & Lucille Atlantic 1019 


MANNE, SHELLY 
La Mucura & Mallets & You and the Night and the 
Music & Sweets & Afrodesia & You're My 
Thrill & Fugue & Gazelle (LP) Contemporary 2503 
MEHEGAN, JOHNNY 
Easy to Love & Sweet Georgia Brown & April In 
Paris & Lullaby In Rhythm Savoy XP 8096 
MINGUS, CHARLIE & SPAULDING GIVENS 
What Is This Thing Called Love ? & Darn That 
Dream & Yesterdays & Body and Soul & Blue 
Moon & Blue Tide (LP) Debut DLP-| 
MORRIS, JOE 
No, It Can’t Be Done & Travelin’ Man Herald 420 
MULLIGAN, GERRY 
| May Be Wrong & Tea For Two & I'm Beginning 
To See the Light & Love Me Or Leave Me & Darn 
That Dream & The Nearness of You & Jeru & 
Swing House (LP) Pacific Jazz PJLP-5 
NORVO, RED 
Can't We Be Friends & Blues For Tiny & Somebody 
Loves Me & ‘Deed | Do & Love Is Here To Stay 
& Signal & You Are Too Beautiful & The Best 
Thing For You (LP) Fantasy 3-12 
PATRICK, GLADYS “‘“GLAD RAGS” 
Somebody's Lyin’ & I'm Gonna Stop Central 1003 
PETERSON, OSCAR 
Spring ls Here & | Hear Music & Autumn In New 
York & I.m Glad There Is You & | Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love & The Things we did 
Last Summer & Polka Dots and Moonbeams 
& One For My Baby (LP) Clef MGC-145 
PRINCE, BOBBY 
I'm Such a Fool Over You & I'm In Bad Shape 


Victor 20-5585 
REED, JIMMY 
| Found My Baby & Jimmy's Boogie Vee-Jay 105 


(continued on page 22 ) 
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The George Lewis band made some 
unusually fine recordings here in Oct- 
ober and there are reasons behind why 
the recordings were exceptional. They 
were the result of planning a sympathet- 
tic and informal session with the music- 
ians and New Orleans style of music 
uppermost in mind. And this is welcome 
news. Behind the planning stand the 
two men who were responsible for the 
session, Albert Van Court, Jnr., who is 
the new owner of the Jazzman Record 
Shop and the Jazzman label, and Wayne 
“Red” Lockwood. 

SPARERIB DINNER 

The session which got the full, enthus- 
iastic and sincere jazz-loving treatment 
started off with a barbecued sparerib 
dinner at a place called Merlin’s Play- 
house which is located on a corner of 
8th and Jefferson avenue in Los Angeles. 
I hasten to add that Merlin’s is not an 
ordinary tavern and that the barbecued 
ribs were not ordinary ribs. This place 
is ideal to set the mood up into a high- 
jiving New Orleans gear. It is actually a 
small section of New Orleans _trans- 
planted to the West Coast and here the 
displaced people gather to lavish their 
gay and lively spirits on each other. 
Here they can take dullness and bore- 
dom and turn it into a kind of liveliness 
that leaps and sparkles. Here they 
drink pitcher beer and eat their special 
Creole food and have whomp-down 
wonderful times. Here you may order 


ALBERT BURBANK 


American 
Jazz Scene 


chorisse which is a New Orleans hol 
sausage or gumbo fillet or red beans 
and rice, cowan which is Creole for 
turtle, crawfish bisque in season or 
stuffed crab which is so hot some people 
cannot eat it. Here you may meet 
Chandler Haynes who was a waiter in 
Tom Anderson’s place in the great days 
and who remembers all the musicians 
of that time and who says things like 


BERTHA’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


With Alton Purnell, Al Walters 
‘Slow Drag’ and Joe Wtakins 


this, “Bab Frank played so much hot 
piccolo that he left Buddy Bolden and 
formed his own band” 

Other New Orleansians of distinction 
go there and among them are Paul 
Barnes who was onsome of the Red Hot 
Pepper dates with Jelly; a guitarist 
named Eddie who played with Fate 
Marable and whose last name I didn’t 
get, and a fellow named Monroe Clare 
whom Floyd Levin heard speaking in 
personal terms of Freddie Keppard and 
King Oliver. There are other distin- 
guished New Orleanians who swing 
from Merlin’s to Sidney Desvigne’s 
Creole place nearby and back again. 
Wayne “Red” Lockwood works on a 
newspaper, and is the kind of fellow 
who would find out about a place like 
Merlin’s Playhouse, and after the 
discovery would also fully appreciate 
the value of such New Orleans flavoured 
happenings and happily engage himself 
in the midst of it. For warm and human 
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and jazz-loving reasons and certainly 
not out of sly business avarice. 


THE IDEA 


Al Van Court also loves jazz music- 
On slow days he is apt to have an idea 
every hour. Given a fast track and no 
interference he could probably have an 
idea a minute. You can usually see him 
standing happily in the background, 
very excited under a calm exterior and 
smiling upon the scenes of Jazz activity. 

It was Red and Van Court’s joint idea 
to have this a recording session arranged 
and run entirely by the musicians in the 
band, letting them play everything 
informally as if they were playing a 
relaxed evening at the club. Another 
musician, Joe Darensbourg from the 
Kid Ory band, watched over the various 
musical details. It was a musicians 
recording session instead of the reverse 
As much as possible it was the band’s 
baby. The band even chose the numbers 
which were recorded that day. 


THE SESSION 


The recording session was planned to 
take place on the band’s day off so there 
would be more of a relaxed quality and 
less rush and strain. Capitol’s excellent 
studios and high fidelity equipment were 
used. Friends of the band had been 
especially invited and it was a gesture 
which reminded the original functional 
nature of jazz besides overcoming the 
cold and empty feeling a bare studio has. 
The room was lively with talk and 
bursts of laughter, warm with smiling 
and humming with an undercurrent 
of excitement. A fan brought a gardenia 
for Monette Moore who was to put the 
first words to “Burgundy Street Blues” 
that afternoon. Monette’s laugh went 
straight up in the air and was several 
yards long. Monette can outlaugh 
almost anybody and her laugh has been 
known to ease a great deal of tension 
and has encouraged many tired spirits 
to quit sagging for a while. The lyrics 
are the result of Lawrence Marrero and 
Monette getting their heads together. I 
believe Marrero explained the place and 
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street arrangement of New Orleans to 
Monette and she got the words together 
1 don’t know whose idea it was to have 
Monette talk the lyrics instead of singing 
them but what came out would make a 
total stranger homesick for New Orleans. 

Recorded that afternoon and available 
now are the ten inch 78 of “Dr Jazz / 
Down By The Riverside”, the twelve 
inch 78 of ‘“Lou-easy-an-i-a / Closer 
Walk” (Louisiana” is Joe Darensburg’s 
new tune), and the LP available by the 
first of the new year having *‘Ice Cream” 
“Down By The Riverside”, “Burgundy 
Street Blues”, ““When The Saints Go 
Marching In”, ‘Doctor Jazz” and 
“Louisiana”. Incidentally in pronoun- 
cing Burgundy, the accent is on the 
“gun” in Creole-ese. 


RECORDS AND TOMATOES 


In this insensitive world in which we 
live it should not be regarded as strange 
that music is too often treated as an 
inert commodity. The person of sen- 
sibility may wince and the irate indivi- 
dual may roundly cuss them out but to 
the hucksters there is no difference 
between ten thousand records and ten 
thousand tin cans of tomatoes on the 
shelf. 

We won't do more than mention the 
cheap chizelers, the slick swindlers and 
the outright thieves who gather round and 
try to feed on the creative sincerity of the 
jazz artist. The Jazzmen are fully aware 
of this practice and take it for granted 
that they will be cheated more often than 
they will know about. 1 wouldn't 
mention it at all except that it does come 
under the heading of business. 


A COLD STUDIO 

Musicians, being sensitive people, are 
naturally given to feeling and reacting to 
the chilling and frequently hostile 
business attitude. They often walk into 
a cold studio, without an audience and 
with hostility plainly lurking in the back- 
ground ready to jump forward if any- 
thing goes wrong. And we mustn't 
forget the man or men who are paying 
those dollars for the session and there- 
fore have the dollar right to throw a 
small, intermediate or large monkey 
wrench into the musical works and 
cannot refrain from doing do. In a 
state of affairs far from being happy or 
even friendly the musicians are told on 
stop-watch cue to “Turn it on” and 
“turn it off. Often without a warm up 
and time to build some kind of base 
from which to take off and in the midst 
of the seemingly ever-present coldness, 
musicians are expected to give the 
warmest, most sparkling and powerful 
performance of their entire lives. If you 
can get the right slant on it, you can 
see the comedy of the situation. 


There is a life-saver, or properly music 
saver, which should be praised at this 
point for it has rescued many a jazz 
platter from musical disaster. It warms 
the studio chilliness and pushes the 
non-understanding—the _unfriendliness 
back to where these things do not 
consciously interfere with the improviza- 
tion or any other part of the procedure. 
It is called alcohol and it should receive 
honorable mention for the good work 
it has done in the field of music. 


SNOOTY 

Just as jazz is being mistakenly 
evaluated by the standards of classical 
music so it is being recorded with the 
technical approach used for classical 
music. Nesuhi Ertigun tells a most 
amusing story concerning the difficul- 
ties involved in recording jazz to its best 
advantage. During one of his recording 
sessions, he was pestered by a studio 
engineer who opposed every suggestion 
he made. This high and mighty engineer 
finally reached a point at which he 
could no longer restrain himself and he 
looked down his haughty technical nose 
and delivered a statement of authority. 
“I, he said, “have recorded Toscanini”. 
Posterity will have the biggest right 


to complain and it is, perhaps, a good | 


thing that the executives of record 
companies will no longer be around to 
bear the contempt posterity will surely 
heap upon their blundering heads. 


ONLY TRYING 

There is always something to keep us 
from hearing and enjoying good jazz 
music. Sometimes it seems like a 
conspiracy. Most of the best early jazz 
got away entirely and wasn’t even 
recorded on inferior equipment. Bolden. 
Keppard, Chris Kelly, Bunk, Buddy 
Pettit, Tony Jackson and so on. After 
feeling the powerhouse rock of the 
George Lewis band one is apt to be a 
bit shaken up to hear Lewis say, ‘*We 
are only trying to play as well as the 
boys used to play in the great days in 
New Orleans”. You hear the same thing 
from the rest of the band and every 
other musician who grew up in those 
fabulous good-time days in New Orleans 
when the spirit was way up there so high 
that it is hard to believe. We caught 
some poorly recorded pieces of it in the 
King Oliver discs and now that we have 
excellent recording equipment, most of 
the authentic jazz has gone out of 
existence or is on its way out. If as 
much jazz dies in the next fifty years as 
has died in the last fifty years, then it 
will be forty miles down the highway 
past the point of extinction. And 
speaking of what has already expired, 
it looks like it was too good for this 
world. 

Rose Stanman has booked another 
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New Orleans band into the Beverly 
Caverns. The Octave Crosby band 
opened with Albert Burbank on clarinet, 
Alvin Alcorn on trumpet, Crosby, piano 
Jim Davies, bass; Chester Jones on 
drums; Jim Robinson from the George 
Lewis band on trombone for the first 
weeks. The illness of Louis Nelson’s 
wife kept him from making the trip with 
the Octave Crosby band. As luck would 
have it, the George Lewis band was 
passing through Los Angeles on its 
return trip to New Orleans from San 
Francisco with a two hour lay over in 
the Union station on the same Sunday 
afternoon that the Crosby band came in. 
Jim was snagged off the train for a 
replacement until the Lewis band 
begins its tour of colleges early in the 
year. Jim’s clothes, having been checked 
in ahead of time, continued on their 


uninterrupted course towards New 
Orleans. 
R.A.R. from page 20. 
RICH, BUDDY 
Clef 89094 


Let's Fall In Love & Me and My Jaguar 
RICKS, JIMMY & THE RAVENS 
Escortin’ or Courtin’& September SongMercury 70307 
ROBINSON, BILL 

Quit Pushin’ & Lonely Star 
ROGERS, PAULINE 
Spinning the Blues & But Good 
ROSS, DOCTOR 

Come Back, Baby & Chicago Breakdown 
SHEARING, GEORGE 

A Sinner Kissed an Angel & Mood For Milt 


M.G.M. 11677 
SMITH, BOBBY 
Night Watch & Tread Lightly Ruby |0I 
SMITH, JOHNNY 
Stars Fell On Alabama & Sometimes I'm Happy & 
Terry's Theme & Nice Work If You Can Get It 
& ll Be Around & Cavu & Yesterdays & 
Cherokee (LP) Roost LP-413 
SMITH, MELVIN 
| Feel Like Goin’ Home & Letter To My Bab 


y 
Victor V.20-5578 
STEGMEYER, BILL 
Cpango & That Old Gang of Mine Benida 5002 
STEIN, LOU 
You Stepped Out of a Dream & It Might As Well 
Be Spring & Love For Sale & Don't Blame Me : 
Poinciana & Tenderly & September Song 
Carioca (LP) Brunswick BL $8053 
TAMPA, RED 
Big Stars Falling Blues & If She Don't Come Back 
Victor 20-5594 
TAYLOR, BILLY (with Al Hall & James Craw- 
ford) 
Night and Day & Mad Monk & Solace & Alexander's 
Ragtime Band Savoy XP8095 
TAYLOR, DICK 
Swing Shift & When the Saints Go Marching In 


Destiny 1109 
TERRY, SONNY 
Sonny Is Drinking & I’m Gonna Rock Your Wig 


Victor V20-5577 
THIELEMAN, TOOTS 
Studio D & Out of Nowhere 
TRISTANO, LENNIE 
Supersonic & On a Planet & Air Pocket & Celestia 


Savoy XP 8084 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 
Easy Come, Easy Go Love & This Is My Beloved 
Mercury 70299 


De Luxe 6030 
Original 1000 
Sun 193 


M.G.M. 11660 


WALKER, T-BONE 


Pony Tail & When the Sun Goes Down Imperial 5264 

WALTON, SQUARE 

Bad Hangover & Fish Tail Blues Victor 20-558 

WATERS, MUDDY 

The Hoochy Coochy Man & She's So Pretty Chess 1560 

WASHINGTON, DINAH 

My Man's an Undertaker & Since My Man Has Gone 
and Went Mercury 70284 

WILLIAMS, LOUISE 

The Talketest Manin Town & Don't Foo! Me, 
Daddy Apollo 451 

WITHERSPOON, JIMMY 

Miss Miss Mistreater. & Fast Women and Sloe Gin 

Federal 12155 


De Luxe 6029 


WRIGHT, JOHNNY 

| Stayed Down & | Was In St. Louis 

YOUNG, LESTER 

| Can’t Give You Anything But Love & Confessin’ 
Clef 
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A PORTRAIT OF 


JOHN LEWIS 


by RAYMOND HORRICKS 


Despite many faults the Dizzy Gillespie 

big band succeeded in contributing a 
great deal both instrumentally and 
orchestrally to the development of 
modern jazz. Perhaps its most im- 
portant donation to music, however, 
was the presence of pianist-arranger- 
composer John Lewis. For John, 
apart from being one of the Gillespie 
unit’s most outstanding personalities 
for almost two years, is a strong force 
in contemporary jazz; from being 
virtually unknown prior to his associa- 
tion with Gillespie, he is now regarded 
with great admiration by almost every 
modern musician. 

His imaginative line of thought and 
natural ability to produce a tasteful 
avenue for musical expression have 
within a short space of time elevated 
him (artistically at least) to the same 
status as a Ralph Burns amongst the 
more gifted minds in the field of orches- 
trated modern jazz. 


FROM NEW MEXICO 

Born John Aaron Lewis in 1920, and 
brought up in New Mexico toa strictly 
legitimate musical background, he re- 
vealed an early attachment to the piano. 
Later he studied music and anthropo- 
logy at the New Mexico University. 
Even today, when his present interests 
in the realms of jazz have largely 
banished the possibility of a vocation 
along purely classical lines, his com- 
prehensive knowledge of orchestral 
form and presentation is obviously 
playing an enormous part in his work as 
a composer. 


SECOND ONLY TO DUKE 
| know of no other jazz composer 
apart from Duke Ellington able to 
portray such an attractive sense of 
orchestral colour. His melodies are 
quite beautiful, although actually he 
doesn’t rely upon melody alone for his 
music’s appeal. Everything he writes 
is constructive and perfectly sound 
technically, with no detracting exhibit- 
ionism to mar the overall effect. 
Personally I find his work far more 
logical than anything I have ever heard 
from the Kenton-Rugolo era of concert 
music, for he appears to write with more 
personal warmth and conviction than 


these men. One doesn’t gain the 
impression from a John Lewis com- 
position that certain passages have been 
inserted merely to catch the attention of 
the listener. From beginning to end his 
music holds our interest as being the 
product of an idealist, a man unwilling 
to sacrifice his own musical feelings for 
the sake of convention. 

Rather ironically this is probably the 
chief reason why his name is only now 
becoming better known outside the 
States. 


LIKE DEBUSSY 

John Lewis might quite conceivably be 
described as the Claude Debussy of the 
modern movement. He employs a more 
direct technical format than the great 
French composer but his music echoes 
many sentiments of the impressionist 
theory. Like Debussy he is able to 
create a beautiful image ; he appeals 
to the imagination of the listener and he 
uses his instrumentation with a natural 
reserve in order to gain a sincere, rather 
than a dynamic effect. For in the same 
way as it was once written of Debussy : 
‘His music is luminous; the light shines 
through it. But the Sun is not always 
blazing”’. 

A Lewis composition is an illustration 
of free speech. It becomes instantly 
personal; the voicing is unafraid and an 
object lesson in deliberation, it is 


JOHN LEWIS 
Pianist-Arranger 
with the 

DIZZY 
GILLESPIE 
ORCHESTRA 
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music revealing the desire for correct- 
ness without any orchestral dilution. 
Unlike the pastoral aspect of the 
Debussy impressionist style, however, 
John doesn’t tend to ponder over his 
theme images. From his application 
to jazz he is willing to experiment more, 
to develop his ideas to their fullest 
orchestral extent. 
RECORDED FOR SAVOY 

Drummer Kenny Clarke actually in- 
troduced John Lewis to Gillespie. 
(Kenny remembered the pianist’s talent 
from the days of Army Service spent 
together). John began work on the 
band’s vocal arrangements. Under his 
own name for Savoy he led a Gillespie 
small group in support of singer Kenny 
Hagood. With a line-up of Elmon 
Wright (tpt), John Brown (alto), Ernie 
Anderson (tenor), Cecil Payne (bar,). 
John Lewis (pno.), Nelson Boyd (bs.) 
and Kenny Clarke (ds.), four titles were 
recorded: “Goodbye To Love’, “The 
Way You Look Tonight”, “Foolish 
Me™ and “Baby”. Only the first two 
sides were eventually issued. With the 
full orchestra John wrote ‘““Two Bass 
Hit” as a sequel feature for Ray 
Brown. 

But in the Autumn of 1947 his first 
full-scale presentation, “Toccata For 
Trumpet and Orchestra” had its pre- 


miere by the Gillespie band at Carnegie 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Humphrey Lyttelton birthday 
party at 100 Oxford Street was quite an 
evening. The World and His Wife (and 
how glamorous she looked in skin- 
tight tartan slacks and a_horsetail 
hair-do) were there and the band were 
jumping. 

In point of fact the band really did 
go that night. The nominal front line 
of Humph and Wally was enlarged by 
the inclusion of trombonist Keith 
Christie, and what a difference he made! 
We still think this is one of the best 
traditionalist bands in the world today, 
but what an improvement a trombone 
does make to that front line. Keith's 
heart may belong to Dankworth’, but 
we are sure he left a corner of it with 


the Lyttelton organisation. 

The ranks of the band for the night 
were also swollen by the inclusion of 
lan Christie and his studious clarinet, 
George Webb, of the pounding piano 


and that excellent drummer Allan 
Ganley. There may have been others, 
but it got a little difficult to see above 
the noise, and so we left well satisfied. 


JAZZ DIRECTORY. 

In response to numerous enquiries we 
are informed by Albert McCarthy 
that the next instalment of JAZZ 
DIRECTORY will be in the hands of 
the publishers, Messrs Cassell & Co., 
by the beginning of this month. 
MELODISC 

We hear from Melodisc Records that 


they are once again going to enter the 
jazz lists. 

They have LPs by Bunk Johnson, 
Joe Saye, and Harry Bence ready for 
issue and have recently taped some 
excellent sides by that fine alto player 
Joe Harriott, with Dill Jones, Phil 
Seaman and Jack Fallon. 

In addition it is hoped that they will 
shortly be issuing the Southland sides 
reviewed in our February issue by 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter. 

Jazz must be booming ! 


DISCOVERY 
Our good friend Roy Carew 
writes that a previously unknown 


recording by Jelly Roll Morton has 
recently come to light. Recorded on 
Okeh 8404-B by the St. Louis Levee 
Band, the title is “Soap Suds”, and the 
recording is stated to have been done in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Carew says that although the 
composer credit on the label is given as 
“Martin”, he is sure that Jelly Roll 
plays piano with this group. In addition 
amongst the Morton manuscripts which 
he owns is a version of “Soap Suds” 
which is identical with the recording. 

It is probable that Jelly Roll did the 
recording for Okeh at a time when he 
was under contract to another company, 
but Mr. Carew is very doubtful of it 
was actually recorded in St. Louis. 

THE Epiror 


Piper in the Glen; 


The KENNY BAKER QUARTET 


That’s my desire; Stompin’ at the Savoy 


R.3834 


FREDDY RANDALL ano nis sano 


Tin roof blues 


Caroline in the morning; 
R.3835 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY 


The return of the Loch Lomond Lady! 


MAXINE SULLIVAN 


Boogie Woogie Maxine - - - - - 


LIMITED, 


R.3833 


My Buddy; 


RECORD DIVISION, 
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The jerky thing - - - - 


GREAT 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


R.3836 


CASTLE STREET, LONDON, Wal 
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“ Jazz Journal” has, for so specia- 
lized a magazine, a big following, 
a large percentage of whom will be 
record collectors, for by the very nature 
and history of jazz music the gramo- 
phone record may be said to be a 
sine qua non for its appreciative study. 


WAX ENTHUSIASTIC. 


First of all, the records. Much has 
been written on the care and protection 
of standard 78 r.p.m. discs, but a brief 
recapitulation may not be out of place. 
Discs should be stored vertically. They 
should if possible be kept out of dust, 
especially the dust from coal fires ; 
away from excessive heat or damp ; 
out of reach of the kids ; and packed 
fairly tightly so that a pile of them does 
not lean over at more than a few 
degrees to the vertical. In addition, 
keep your fingerprints off the grooves. 

What goes for 78 r.p.m. discs applies 
ten-fold to microgrooves ; for‘ should * 
read * must.’ Furthermore, while 78s 
should be cleaned with a piece of soft 
material before playing, microgrooves 
absolutely must be wiped with a damp 
sponge after treatment with an anti- 
static liquid. The moisture serves to 
reduce the electrostatic charge other- 
wise induced on the surface of the 
record by the wiping action; such a 
charge will attract dust particles. For 
the sponge, don’t raid the bathroom. 
Buy a product designed for the job, 
and keep it in an airtight container to 
hold the moisture. 

While clean 78s will come to no harm 
by being dropped on an autochanger 
mechanism, LP records should never 
be treated in this way. If you have any 
choice, a rubber-covered turntable is 
preferable to a textile surface, as it is 
washable and does not trap dust. 

Forty-five r.p.m. microgrooves are, of 
course, especially designed for auto- 
changer operation. By virtue of the 
thickened centre to the disc, the playing 
grooves do not come into actual contact 
with those of an adjacent record. 
Indeed, these discs are the ideal medium 
for the dispensation of the vast majority 
of jazz performances. 

Clean the bits of fluff, hairs, etc. from 
the needle assembly occasionally. 
Watch the sapphires carefully, and 
discard them as soon as you begin to 


suspect their condition. Don’t await 
aural assurance that the needle is worn 
before replacing it; unless your 
equipment is in the hi-fi category the 
needle will by that time be doing your 
discs a power of no good. Finally, if 
possible, keep an interchangeable pick- 
up head which will take miniature steel 
needles for playing the more beat-up 
78s ; worn tracks will wear your 
sapphire—but fast! 


A FURNITURE FURORE. 

Advice on what to store the discs in 
must necessarily be indefinite since 
much will depend on the depth of the 
collector’s purse. For the totally 
impecunious the best recommendation 
is that a little manufacturing know-how 
be acquired. Quite rudimentary know- 
ledge of the wood-working art, com- 
bined with the very modest facilities and 
few tools, can give satisfactory storage 
at low cost. In addition, a home-built 
piece of equipment can be designed to 
fit such individual house-space as may 
be allocated to the storage of records, 
and personal ideas can be incorporated 
in the design. Many technical colleges 
run evening classes in woodworking 
where, at negligible cost, any hamfist 
can work under something approaching 
ideal conditions and with skilled 
supervision. 

If you are still in doubt, have you ever 
thought of converting apple-boxes? 
The unaesthetic appearance of a stack 
of these boxes can be readily disquised 
by fixing a curtain round the front 
and sides. 


SHELVES OFF THE SHELF. 

For those with a modest collection one 
of the excellent portable carrying cases 
available may suffice. Every collector 
should, in any case, own a portable 
case, preferably of twelve-inch size, to 
hold 25 or 50 records. This will be 
convenient for carrying records to 
recitals, junkshopping, changing digs, 
or for use as a lunch-box. As, however 
the collection expands much above 
100 discs, this method for permanent 
storage will prove to be somewhat 
uneconomic. A_ wide variety of 
excellently constructed cabinets, 
ranging upwards from about 125 to 
600 or more in capacity, can be ob- 
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tained, to match almost any purse and 
any style of interior decoration. 
THREE SPEEDS, AND A SLIGHT 
REVERSE. 

LP discs should ideally not be mixed 
with 78s, as they require more careful 
storage, but should be allotted their 
own compartment in what serves as 
your cabinet. Twelve-inch and ten- 
inch platters have also, of course, to be 
separated, and this circumstance, 
complicated further by having a third 
speed and a third record size, is eventu- 
ally going to involve you in five different 
filing sections, which may all be in one 
cabinet but probably won't. 

Forty-five r.p.m. discs may be stacked 
horizontally if convenient, as the thick- 
ened centre portion of the disc wil! keep 
the weight off the grooves. They should 
however, receive especial care to keep 
them out of dust, as the covers they are 
supplied in are not very satisfactory, 
and no suitable cardboard covers are 
yet available as far as I know. 


WORDS AND NUMBERS 


Now, brethren, let us embark upon 
the controversial—the actual reference 
system adopted. Jt is possible, by 
arranging the records alphabetically in 
order of artist on the shelves, as 
suggested later, to avoid having any 
reference system at all, except under 
certain special conditions. Where one 
artist has upwards of some twenty 
records, for instance, some rudimentary 
numerical list of this artist’s titles may 
be desirable or where the two sides of 
the disc are by different artists, in which 
case filing may advantageously be under 
the title most often likely to be played, 
with a list of the misfiled backings 
drawn up and placed on view. 

It is recommended, however, that as a 
minimum a notebook should be used for 
tabulation of the bare details—artist: 
and titles—of each disc; this will 
enable the visitor to see at a glance 
exactly what is available. A loose-leaf 
or spring-back notebook is the ideal for 
this ; several artists may be listed to one 
page where convenient, but separate 
pages should be kept for different. 
initial letters, in address book fashion. 

If the discs are stored on the shelves in 
the order in which they are bought this 
basic minimum system will be inevitable 


the reference number of the disc being 
added to the basic ‘gen’ in the note-book. 
In favour of this method of storing 
your records, 1t may be said that it does 
avoid causing a temporary upheaval in 
the collection from time to time to 
incorporate some unanticipated 
pansion. 

I personally favour the alphabetical 
method of filing the discs, despite the 
theoretical disadvantages. I have the 
titles of the two sides of a record 
written on the corner oi each cover. 
For the first disc by any one artist, to 
facilitate rapid selection, a small card 
with the artists name typed on it Is 
gummed to the top of the cover and 
raised above the line of the covers 
themselves. How this looks in practice 
is best seen from a photograph. 
PLAYING YOUR CARDS. 

Most of the really sharp cats will 
want more * gen” about the discs than 
the bare details of artist and title that 
their loose-leaf book will provide. 

If they have not invested in ‘* Jazz 
Directory * they will like to have the 
complete discographical details of the 
records they actually own. For 
plotting this information nothing beats 
a card index system using standard 
office three-by-five filing cards. Cards 
may be filed alphabetically by title or 
artist,. Assuming you use the 
method of filing them by artist first, 
arrangement under this main heading 
may be alphabetical by titles or 
chronological by recording dates and 
matrix numbers. The latter may be 
regarded as following the discographical 
method to its logical conclusion. Never- 
theless, for rapid reference on_ this 
system an intimate knowledge of 
discographical matters is required. On 
the other hand, almost everybody knows 
their alphabet, I prefer to use the 
double alphabetical arrangement, the 
artist's name being typed at the top of 
each card, the title immediately below it. 

One cardinal advantage is possessed 
by the method of indexing the cards 
time-sequentially, one card can serve 
for one session, instead of one for each 
separate title. Room is left on the card 
to enter further titles from a session as 
and when necessary. This will cut 
down the number of cards to be filled in, 
and full details of each session need not 
be repeated for each title you obtain. 

Index cards should be stored in the 
cabinets available for them ; and only 
one final piece of advice need be given. 
Keep the system up-to-date. Getting 
even a couple of dozen discs behindhand 
in the annotation of these cards is fatal. 

Keep your filing up-to-date, it will be 
something to be proud of, and will 
make for more enjoyment in your 
listening. 


convey such an impression. 


(John Lewis . . . from page 23) 


Hall. The Christmas-night of 1948 a! 
Carnegie found Gillespie presenting 
another major Lewis composition, this 
time his “Period Suite”. 

It might be mentioned here that in 
the Spring of 1950, John re-arranged 
this latter composition for a Kenny 
Clarke group to record in Paris. The 
personnel for this recording (on French 
Swing 345) comprised: Ernie Royal 
(tpt.), Ted Kelly (tmb.), Russell Procope 
(alto), James Moody (tenor), Henry 
Aspar (bar.), Raymond Fol (pno.), 
Pierre Michelot (bs.), and Kenny 
Clarke (ds.). 


ORCHESTRAL THOUGHT 

Such works are modern music in its 
excellence. With a frankness of purpose 
John created music of immense beauty ; 
original, uncompromising and singular- 
ly convincing by its very sincerity. 
These pieces represent a standard of 
musical perfection equalled only by 
Ellingtonia or the Burns “Summer 
Sequence”’. 

Nor in his greatness restricted solely to 
this style of intellectual orchestral 
thought, although possibly his writing 
for Gillespie and Miles Davis might 
It was 
John who penned that delightful little 
opus “Afternoon In Paris” for the J.J. 
Johnson group on New Jazz. For a 
second Johnson date he produced 
“Elysses”. Here he reveals a complete 
understanding of the warmth and 
intimacy embodied in the small modern 
group. 

DYNAMIC SOLOIST 

Through his playing on the Charlie 
Parker Savoy sides and with the Lester 
Young Quartet which produced “Thou 
Swell” and other titles for Mercury, 
John displays an aptitude tc render 
inspired modern piano jazz in a pleasant 
rather unassuming fashion. Certainly 
as a piano soloist he is more than able 
to complete an imaginative style with- 
out any reliance upon pure technique. 
He simply cannot be classed as a 
dynamic modern soloist in the Bud 
Powell tradition. True he swings easily 
but he sounds so wonderfully relaxed 
and his remarkable flow of ideas are 
presented in a most concise manner. | 
think Alun Morgan struck the real 
point of his playing when he wrote to 
me : “I like John Lewis not so much for 
what he actually plays but for what he 
implies”. 

His piano solos show that same pro- 
pensity for correctness. Rather than 
clash contrastingly with the mood of a 
composition he will think deeply over 
the solos which have preceded his own 
and then frame his improvisation so as 
not to destroy the patterned atmosphere. 
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For a superb example of this character- 
istic listen to his short solo Miles 
Davis’ “Boplicity”, a Cleo Henry 
composition and yet another Lewis 
arrangement. The piano is so straight- 
forward and fits perfectly into place. 
(By the way, also for the Miles Davis 
nine piece orchestra of the 1948/49 
period John scored “Move” and an 
unrecorded number, vous Plait’’). 
In the Lewis piano solo there are few 
fireworks or dazzling runs to be found; 
just a simple line of approach and a neat, 
lucid manner of execution are sufficient 
for everything that he wishes to express. 
Yet so rich is the outpouring of his 
thoughtful calculation, so vital and 
thoroughly absorbing each single idea 
that only the simplest terms are necess- 
ary really to broadcast the full extent of 
his creative brilliance. 

Doubtless there are many who will 
disagree with me that the breath of 
Europeanised music is an important 
factor in the present development of 
our jazz. However in this respect I ask 
such people not to think just in the 
terms of a Kenton. Try to sweep more 
quickly through the hardened crust and 
take a deeper fill from the delicacy 
within. Sample more of the imagina- 
tion, the acute orchestral sense and the 
pretty themes placed in the subtle 
approach of a John Lewis. 


CONCLUSION 

As a conclusion to this short tribute | 
must make reference to a number of 
short Lewis piano spots now distributed 
throughout the English lists. On the 
Esquire label, he solos and supplies 
superb accompaniment to tenorman 
Zoot Sims on ‘Memories of You” and 
other sides; there are also brief frag- 
ments of his piano style to be heard on 
“Willie The Wailer” etc., in the Esquire 
“Miles Davis Plays Al Cohn” LP. 
Furthermore, the same record company 
more recently has been issuing the Milt 
Jackson Quartet sides which feature 
John extensively. He contributed two 
more French-titled pieces—‘*La Ronde” 
and ‘*Vendome’’—to these sessions. 

On Savoy John plays on a number of 
sides with Charlie Parker, while in the 
Melodic New Jazz Album we _ have 
“Afternoon In Paris” and an improvisa- 
tion upon “Sweet Georgia Brown” 
retitled ‘Teapot’, both with J. J. Johnson 
Further sides with Johnson have been 
issued by Jazz Parade and include John’s 
*“Elysses”’. 

Finally, a recent H.M.V. deletion list 
withdrew Illionis Jacquet’s “*Black Vel- 
vet’. from circulation. Fortunately 
copies of this disc are not too difficult 
to obtain. Though John plays only a 
middle-eight bar solo on this record it 
expresses the full effect of his correct 
manner and gifted imagination. 
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IN AND AROUND CLUBLAND 


ANCIENT : 

During the recent metallic primate 
weather, we ventured as far as Leyton- 
stone io visit Eric Silk’s Southern Jazz 
Club at the Red Lion. Luckily the 
Red Lion is fairly close to the warmth 
of Leytonstone underground station, 
nevertheless we were surprised to find 
that some other people had braved 
the elements to be there. The Club is 
essentially a family affair with Mrs. 
Silk on the door, Mr. Silk acting 
as general manager and Eric himself 
leading the band from the banjo chair. 
It is held in the Pub’s Ballroom, which 
has recently been redecorated in an 
unimaginative late Victoria flavour, but, 
being in a pub it has a bar and is a lot 
cleaner than some of the clubs we’ve 
been in. 


The Eric Silk Band has been in exist- 
ence for about three years now, but for 
some reason or another has never be- 
come very fashionable. We can only 
report that we liked it. The rhythm 
section, apart from bass player Ron 
Prentice, achieved that stodgy sound 
which seems inherent in British tradit- 
ional bands, but trumpet player Spencer 
Dunmore was blowing some really 
tasteful jazz, and had the technique to 
carry out his ideas. We should state 
now that unfortunately you can‘t check 
up on this, as Spencer emigrated to 
Canada on the Wednesday after we 
heard him. We were impressed by the 
fact that the club was not in the least 
pretentious and seemed to aim at being 
a real club rather than a place where the 
cash transaction at the door is the 
promoter’s main preoccupation. 


MODERN: 

Last month’s doubts concerning the 
drawing capacity of Studio “51 were 
happily unfounded. Interval disc- 
jockey, Derek Young, was busy plugg- 
ing Esquire records to a full house 
last Friday and the new Toni Anton 
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Pig trotters | 


Mambo Band has been packing them 
in regularly. Incidentally, the cold 
weather didn’t seem to affect the west 
End clubs at all—maybe Leicester 
Square didn’t seem so far out of doors 
as Leytonstone. 


The Bandbox had another Ted Heath 
night this month, and by the time we 
arrived between eight and nine hundred 
people were packed into the Cafe 
Anglais like so many cool sardines. 
About half way through the Heath part 
of the show a famous American guest 
star was announced—Singer Dick Lee 
(No; we hadn’t heard of him either 
until then). After the usual cross talk 
act—“‘It would be a real pleasure to 
sing with your wonderful band Mr. 
Heath”—he sang “Ramona” to the 
accompaniment of obliging sighs from 
the ladies present, and, “Somebody 
stole my gal” to the accompaniment of 
some ridiculous two beat bass playing 
from Johnny Hawksworth. 


The Ken Moule Band, which appeared 
on the same evening was a new one to 
us, and we believe that this was a debut. 
For a young band—they all looked very 
young—they were surprisingly good; 
especially the baritone player, whose 
name we didn’t find out. We would 
have liked the band a lot more if it 
hadn’t been for the opening announce- 
ment which gave more credit to Gerry 
Mulligan than Ken Moule. This 
Mulligan craze is getting to be more than 
just a bore. Soon the only numbers in 
any band’s repertoire will be ‘*Bernies’ 
tune”, “‘Walking shoes” and “Aren’t 
you glad you’re you”. 

Spurred on by all this competition, 
the Flamingo was advertising as an 
alternative the ‘‘World Vocal Premiere” 
of Isabelle Cooley, the female lead 
from Anna Lucasta. As Miss Cooley 
was recently voted the most beautiful 
coloured actress in the world, or some- 
thing like that, we decided that this 
was for us. Of course, in these circum- 
stances, the voice had to be a disap- 
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by 
Brian 


Nieholls 


pointment, but not, we might add, aS 
much as we had feared. In fact it was 
quite a good voice, though very small. 
We had the feeling that with training in 
voice projection and some more ex- 
perience, Miss Cooley and her voice 
will make a formidable combination. 
FRENCH: 

Al Timothy was the featured cabaret 
turn at the club Du Faubourg in 
Compton St., when we called there one 
Friday recently. The club has been 
improved a lost since we were last 
there, but the seats are just as hard. Al 
sang and played “Put it back” and 
‘Route 66° as his part of the proceed- 
ings. Come to think of it, that’s about 
all we’ve ever heard him do. How about 
a few new numbers Al ? 

AND BRAND NEW: 

The London Jazz Centre is the latest 
entrant to the West End Jazz Stakes. 
It holds its meetings on Mondays, 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, in 
the Latin quarter club in Greek St. 
When it comes to fulfilment it will boast 
two club rooms, a bar, a restaurant and, 


TOMMY WHITTLE 
with Don Rendell at The “Billie 
Holiday’ Manchester Concert. 
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glorious excess, nine toilets. The club 
is under the auspices of the National 
Jazz Federation, but, in the final 
reckoning, appears to be a co-operative 
venture including musicians who play 
there. The Monday and Thursday 
sessions consist of jam sessions based 
based on the Don Rendell group: 
Friday is a traditional night with the 
Jerry French Band and Saturday 
features the Tony Kinsey Trio and the 
Don Rendell Group. Tony Kinsey, 
Dill Jones and Sammy Stokes need no 
recommendation from us; nor does Don 
Rendell. However, the Don Rendell 
Group as such is fairly new, so you may 
not have heard it yet. If you haven't 
we suggest that you do that thing right 
away. Dickie Hawdon on trumpet is 
making a very good pass at a new idiom 
and Ronnie Ross, who has already been 
discovered by most of the musical 
critics, is well worth any amount of 
personal discovery. The outstanding 
feature of the Group is the frequent 
use of Don Rendall originals which 
really are originals, such as *Magoo’ 
‘Dartboard’ and ‘Hearsay’. 


ODDMENTS. 

Glancing through some back numbers 
of Jazz Journal recently we discovered 
a couple of items which you probably 
missed, so we intend to bring them up 
again. In the February issue we notic- 
ed that a new band under the leadership 
of Pete Dailex appeared in Bertha 
Wood’s column (please Mr. Printer, 
don’t make it a double, and spoil the 
point)....earlier on, in December, a 
most remarkable letter can be found 
above the signature of Jos. E. Mares, 
snr., from New Orleans L.A. Mr. 
Mares maintains ; and who are we to 
doubt the word of an eye witness, that 
Jazz was born at the lips of an old 
bottle man who made the rounds of New 
Orleans with his push cart in the early 
days. What price the Bleshmen now ? 
ee We are thinking of forming a 
city for the extermination of ‘*quotes™ 
from all solos. What started as good fun 
by Slam Stewart on some of those early 
JATP concerts (no prize offered for 
earlier instances) is now getting so out 
of hand that we pass on the story 
related to us by Mike Butcher. A 
certain tenor player, after being con- 
gratulated on inserting the perfect 
quote, pointed out that he had actually 
reverted to the straight melody of the 
tune he was supposed to be playing. 
Squelch!....... The NJF’s experi- 
ment of putting on a series of concerts 
in the recital room of the Royal Festival 
Hall is the success story of the year. 
With no publicity other than the Festi- 
val Hall handbills, these fortnightly 
concerts have been complete sell outs 


... . A group of pleasure seekers in 
North West London have been ex- 
perimenting with the effects of different 
types of wine with their jazz record 
sessions. Suggested evening for discip- 
les: sherry (Manzanilla) with Gerry 
Mulligan; Liebfraumilch (preferably 
Hans Christof) with Billy Taylor or 
Tatum: Burgundy or Cotes du Rhone 
(Chateauneuf du Pape) with Ellington 
and Kenton: Port (Cockburns °27 of 
course) with Louis’ Town Hall Concert 
and the cognac (preferably Army and 
Navy °04) with the Brubeck quartet. 
After this there could only be one 
finale—black coffee with Peggy Lee... . 
“Miller's haunting arrangements come 
over well. and Frances Langford, Louis 
Armstrong, Gene Krupa, Ben Pollack 
and the Modernaires make it a jolly jam 
session. I’m no swingster, but I found 
this one well on the beat”. Lionel 
Collier reviewing the Glenn Miller 
Story in the Picturegoer 13/2/54. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY SINGS 


This column is a Billie fan from way 

back and of her three recent concerts we 
managed to hear those at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and_ the 
Albert Hall, in London. We enjoyed 
Billie immensely at both, but our 
thoughts concerning some of the sup- 
porting attractions were mixed. 


MANCHESTER. 


A very well balanced concert starting 

with two traditional bands—Jasper 
Livesey and Bobby Mickleburgh. The 
Mickleburgh Band was disappointing 
owing to an ‘L” plate trombonist and 
Bobby’s embarrassingly amateur com- 
pering. Nevertheless the audience, 
which later showed itself to be mainly 
pro-modern, gave both bands a good 
reception. The second half was opened 
by the Tony Kinsey Trio and Tommy 
Whittle with ‘Deed | Do’. Then Don 
Rendell joined them for a duet with 
Tommy on two blues themes labelled 
— beautifully relaxed 
and melodic—the best band number of 
the show. Dickie Hawdon and Ronnie 
Ross now came on to complete the 
modern line up for several numbers 
including, of course, ‘Bernie’s Tune’. 
It was now that Billie and Carl Drink- 
ard came on to add the climax which 
had been presaged throughout by a fine 
piece of concert dynamics. 

Billie’s first numbers—**All of 
“Them there Eyes”, “Blue Moon”, and 
especially ““Porgy” were all that we had 
remembered and hoped for, and the 
audience relaxed and enjoyed itself. 
After about six or eight numbers, and 
in the middle of “My Man”, the 
calamity occurred. The microphone 
developed an overpowering scream and 
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had to be turned off. A stage hand 
dashed on and off, cymbals were kicked 
over, more whining microphones were 
introduced and the mood was broken. 
Billie left the stage and very wisely 
stayed away. After this the concert 
went quietly to pieces, enlivened only 
by some great comedy vibes playing 
from Gerry McLoughlin during the 
final jam session. The concert, we 
forget to mention, was an NJF promo- 
tion—they seem to be in on everything 
lately. 


THE ALBERT HALL 


This concert was organised by the 
Musical Express and Harold Davidson 
and they must be congratulated on 
relying on one band as the supporting 
feature instead of staging the type of 
cavalcade of eight or nine bands which 
was so popular at the Albert Hall until 
recently. Unfortunately we can’t agree 
on their choice of band; Jack Parnell 
has never been one of our favourites, 
but this doesn‘t detract from the effect- 
tiveness of simplicity. 

From short range the Parnell band 
is completely overpowering—so is Billie 
Holiday, although the methods of 
attack are different. The band played 
all the expected big numbers except 
“The Creep” and also engaged in a 
little audience participation, when Mar- 
ion Davies invited a young man from 
the audience to assist her in “Always”. 
We imagine that this is a foretaste of 
the type of offering to be found in ‘Jazz 
Wagon” which takes the road_ this 
month—*The Zingiest, Swingiest, Bop- 
piest Band Show Ever”. 

Billie seemed a great deal more 
nervous than at Manchester, but appear- 
ed to overcome this after her first two 
numbers of the fifteen tunes she sang, 
the most effective were the slow ballads 
and point numbers. She seemed less 
at home on the jump numbers such as 
“What a little Moonlight can Do” and 
“All of Me’. Her last number was a 
breath-taking version of ‘Strange Fruit’ 
which held the crowd so completely 
that even the usual nervous coughers 
were silent. 

We pondered on Billie's immense 
reserves of emotion which allow so 
much to be used for each number. A 
lesser singer would surely have been 
drained of all feeling for weeks follow- 
ing just one such concert. As it was 
Billie sang on three successive nights 
and now we are kicking ourselves for 
missing her other concert at Notting- 
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FAN DANCE. 


Dear Sirs, 

May I enclose a big verbal bouquet to you 
for continuing to make Jazz Journal, 
which I’ve taken for many years now; a 
readable, bright, attractive, and interesting 
magazine. But.. 


What happended to Davis and Clark, 
Disley, and Steve Race. I remember Steve 
saying he had too much work doing things 
for the kiddies on T.V., but maybe you 
could persuade him enough to come back 
and write some more good sense about 
modern music. There are far too few of 
Disley’s cartoons appearing, and, knowing 
Disley (I'm the struggling trumpet player 
that you meet in Leeds a few times, and 
insisted on calling ‘“‘Pops”. Remember, 
Diz?) that doesn’t surprise me. Do some 
more good ones, please Mr. D. I’m sure 
they'll use them. 


And as for Davis and Clarke—their 
contributions are the ones I read with most 
pleasure in the early editions of Jazz Journal 
I bought. Could they please write an odd 
article or two, do you think. 


Turning to other matters—assorted, 
very much so! may I aim a large juicy 
rotten apple at ‘critic’ Jimmy Asman. 
His writings are sheer bunk, with all due 
respect. His continued “knocking” of 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s work really annoys 
me. Asman once told me _ that British 
people couldn’t play jazz—and then went 
on to praise Ken Colyer (here I agree, 
though). All this after informing all and 
sundry that “jazz was the product of the 
down-trodden Negro slave” etc., etc. 
A person with such a definite bias shouldn't 
be in the responsible position of a profess- 
ional critic. 

The present London issue of LP's is 
little short of a miracle, though the Parlo- 
phone people deserve a large kick in the 
place that hurts for making such a mess of 
the British band LP’s, what with all the 
original backings muddled up. Why not 
some completely new stuff ? 


Keep an eye on the White Eagle Band, 
a Leeds traditional-styled out-fit, led by 
ex-Yorkshire Jazz Band trombonist Eddie 
O’Donnell. (Ill send some decent copy for 
this group if you consider it’s worth.a place 
in the British Jazzmen and Women feature 
that you run from time to time. It’s typical 
(the band) of many provincial groups doing 
a really good job). The band should go a 
long way—in the right direction. 


Lastly—who is Lightly and Politely ? 
Although you stated recently they (or it) 
was Stanley Dance, I have my doubts. I 
found a note in an old issue, under Lightly 
and Politely’s heading; “Another person 
who has had his name mis-spelled recently 
is Stanley Dance, spelled DUNCE. We 
think justice has been done, for this dreary 
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character does not pull his weight on the 
Dixie show-boat”. Explanation, please ! 

And please keep going—the real fans 
are still right behind you.—RICHARD B. 
FLOHIL, Barlby Hall, Barlby. 


SWEETS FRON SWEDEN 


Dear Sirs, 

I have received your first 1954 issue and I 
am very happy about it. Let me state that 
alongside the American Down Beat I think 
your magazine is the best there is. Unlike 
many other readers I do not think that the 
so-called commercial sections you have 
added recently have meant any let-down 
to the magazine as a whole. How much of a 
jazzman anybody might be I cannot see 
why he should be offended if he happens to 
see any mentions of “popular” music. 
After all, what is jazz supposed to be ? 
Those who do not like to read about any 
thing except what they consider to be the 
real thing should still be able to get a kick 
or two out of J.J. 


The articles are mostly good and Mr. 
L & P happens to be one of my favourites 
among jazz-writers, not because I necess- 
arily share his opinions but because his 
approach to jazz seems to be more broad- 
minded and enthusiastic than most critics 
today. I know that L & P has written 
about jazz for many years now so I guess 
his is among the real old-timers of jazz- 
writing. It is really good to see an old-time 
jazz critic who does not go New Orleans or, 
in an effort to be up-to-date, jumps over- 
board for the new stuff. Among your new 
faces I regard Mr. Alun Morgan pretty 
high. Here is another broadminded guy, 
a bit more advanced than L & P but just 
as readable. The ‘Recent American Records’ 
section was a very welcome addition which 
I hope will be permanent. 


To sum it up: Although I do not go for 
all that is between the J.J. covers, most of 
the stuff is okay and some of it is much 
more than that, especially for someone 
like me, who is quite fed up with the ultra- 
hep material that fills the local periodicals. 
Best wishes for 1954.—LeiF ANDERSON, 
Malm6é, Sweden. 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER...... 


Dear Sir, 

May I commend you on a much better 
appearing cover than certain recent issues 
of “Jazz Journal” ? Now, all that remains 
to be done is houseclean the “‘pop” material 
and the magazine will have returned to its 
normal excellence. 


I personally sympathize with the editors 
in their attempts to include this material 
with the hope of attracting a wider circle of 
readers. Unfortunately, “Jazz Journal’ is 
beginning to look like just another **Down- 
beat”. This shouldn't happen to any 
periodical ! Surely those interested in 
Patti Page and Kay Starr, will find much 
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more news elsewhere. If we jazz readers 
would each obtain another regular sub- 
scriber, perhaps the inclusion of “pop 
stuff” would not be a continuing necessity. 
I would rather see a “thinner J.J. than 
witness the distressing infiltration of com- 
mercialized music. Let us all (including 
the editors) keep ‘‘Jazz Journal” a “jazz” 
journal ! 

In place of so much non-jazz, how about 
a column entitled “Collectors Comments” ? 
This could be made up of items submitted 
for approval by the record collector, (or do 
the editors shudder at the thought of the 
incoming mail ?). After all, we collectors 
buy the records! We are one of the 
appreciative recipients of the musical 
inspirations of our beloved hard-working 
musicians. An enthusiastic collector might 
be defined as a musician without an instru- 
ment. I am sure many of us would be only 
too happy at the opportunity of adding our 
“two cents worth”. 


Finally, a special vote of thanks to Berta 
Woods who covers West Coast Jazz so 
very well. Also much appreciation to the 
good Mr. Stewart-Baxter whose integrity 
and sympathetic understanding has won this 
subscriber completely.—(Mrs.) Susan E. 
CHAPPELL, Winnipeg, Canada. 


P.S. Supporting my remarks with pos- 
itive action, you will find attached a money 
order for twenty-five shillings. Kindly send 
a year’s subscription of ‘Jazz Journal” to... 


Thanks Mrs. Chappell—If every subscri- 
ber obtained another subscriber, we'd soon 
add more pages and give you everything you 
wish /or.—Ed.) 


ROCKSINMABAD 


Dear Sir, 


I do feel that in recent issues too much 
space has been devoted to local musicians, 
whose efforts at playing jazz, with very few 
exceptions, will be forgotten in 25 years. 

On the other hand the writings of Mr. 
L & P are always worth reading again and 
again. It is very interesting to observe that 
Stanley Dance, who has such a detailed 
first-hand knowledge of every aspect of the 
American Negro, confines his articles to 
the finest bands and musicians, who are too 
often neglected by the younger fans and 
critics. 

The latter are wasting their time in this 
crazy pursuit of a new style. They blindly 
worship Bruebeck and Mulligan because 
these are new sounds to their ears. Whether 
it is good jazz or just a hotch-potch of 
musical exercises is beyond their com- 
prehension. [I think that all jazz fans and 
particularly critics should spend a few 
years studying the American Negro before 
attempting to understand his music. 
Until that ideal situation is achieved the 
general standard of jazz appreciation in 
this country will remain at its present low 
level—A. Baprock, Rickmansworth. 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LIVERPOOL CROYDON Mastercraft Instruments & 
. Addiscombe Music Shop, 4, Soho Street, 
Hessy’s Ltd., 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road. Oxford Street, W.1. 
18/20, Manchester Street, . 
Croydon, Surrey. 
Liverpool 1. 
NOTTINGHAM London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
GLASGOW Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
172/4, Arkwright Street. 
The Record Shop, Nottingham. ‘aeatactie 
gate 
185, Toll Road, 
LONDON 183, Stoke Newington Church 
Sgow, E.1. aor Street, London, N.16. 
The Swing Shop, 
BIRMINGHAM Ib, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. BOURNEMOUTH. 
The Diskery, Douz. Dobell, Eric Heath, 
6/7, Moor Street, 77, Charing Cross Road, 230, Old Christckurch Road, 
Birmingham, 5. London, W.C.2. Bournemcuth. 
International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
The Diskery, Paynes Music Shop, Hartley’s Record Service, 
7, The Parade, 213, Bromley Road, 22, King Edward Street. 
Leamington Spa. Catford, S.E.6. Leeds. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: Ther Green 3134 
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Famed Centre for Records | 


| 


* FOR BOOKS*s 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best — 
equipped showrooms in London 
Call and see our splendid stock of 
HMV, Columbia. Parlophone, Decea, 
Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 


labels 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and 
we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. | 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 | 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
| 
TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 
1 


Y's 


THE PREMIER STORE 


RECORDS 
IN THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS 
for the 
PORTABLES 


RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 


SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTOR 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


and 
REPAIR SERVICE | 
MUSICIAN | 


Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday 


18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL, 


CENTRAL 648/9. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Telephone — 
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DINAH WASHINGTON 
Mad About The Boy 
I Can't Face The Music 


Enrich your 
collection 
with these 


outstanding 

| 

performances 


i Dinah Washington 


CB 1130 


Since My Man Has Gone And Went 


My Man’s An Undertaker 
BASIN STREET SIX 

Panama 

Melancholy Rhapsody 
JOE VENUTI RHYTHMISTS 

My Heart Stood Still 

Sch6n Rosmarin ... 
DJANGO REINHARDT 

Blue Drag 

Swanee River 

I Saw Stars 

Tiger Rag 

Lady Be Good 

Dinah.. 

Sweet Sue, Just You 


The Sunshine Of Your Smile 


The Cortinental 
Confessin’ 


CB 1266 


CB 1228 


1050 


1003 


LB roo! 


LB 1000 


100} 


LB 1002 


KENNY BAKER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
On The Atcheson Topeka & Santa Fe 


11.60 P.M. LB 100g 

Pompton Turnpike 

Moto Perpetuo LB 1007 

Skyliner 

Opus No. 1. LB 1006 

Song of the Volga Boatman 

Eager Beaver om LB 1008 
‘DOC’ EVANS AND THE 6 ALARM SIX 

Ostrich Walk 

Blues Doctor LB 1044 

Memphis Blues 

Milenberg Joys... LB 1034 

Play that Barbe rshop Chord 

Dr. Jazz LB 1035 

Walking the Dog 

Willie The Weeper LB 1045 
THE RAVENS (coLouRED VOCAL GROUP) 

Begin The Beguine 

Looking For My Baby CB 1149 

Write Me One Sweet Letter 

Rock Me All Night Long CB 1148 

Rough Ridin’ 

WwW ho’ ll Be The Fool oh CB 1258 
MEL HENKE. SENSATIONAL PIANO RECORDINGS 

Frenzied Flight 

In A Little Spanish Town LB 1074 

Pennies from Heaven 

Cocky Cuckoo Clock LB 1073 

COMING SOON! Exclusive 


ORIOLE 


ORIOLE RECORDS LTD., 19! 


recordings by SARAH VAUGHAN ! 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.|I. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


e 
General ca Club Notice 
Disposals and Wants Centre Board 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word FOR RECORD COLLECTORS Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
bold type : 6d. per word 
ALL BANDS—all functions Jazz records ? Our STOCK and SER- WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
~always WILCOX Organisa~| VICE means your SATISFACTION. Select CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing’ “White Hart.” Southall— 
tion. — 4, Earlham Street, | at leisure—listen in comfort. | The London or what have you? Cash or exchange | Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. | Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. Johns Wood, home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: | 83, 105 and 607. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 


of ‘‘Jazz Illustrated’’ (8 issues). 

Perfect condition. 7/6. post 

ons 1020 P Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 

ree. Box 1020. n “Records by Post’. C.O.D 
A BARGAIN in jazz read- 


BOP, 


High Street, London, N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


TRADITIONAL, 


POST. Records sent by Cy 
by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
We specialise 


PROGRESSIVE. randy, orice 64. 


LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—French collector trading N.O., 
RACE for English issues. 
Pancras Ave., Pennycross, Plymouth. 


| OUR NEW 1954 LIST OF DELETIONS is now 
The Music Shop, 22 New 


Oxford 
FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort 
a nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


ROWE, 34 St. 


EDINBURGH. Dance at the 


ing. PICKUP magazine 4 4 
many informative articles and VOCAL AND OPERATIC Records bought, Brosiway. wards Victoria Palais. 8 p.m. nightly 
discographies. 6d. per copy W- Moxsom, 206 Forest Rd., E.17. | West Worthing” Station. et 9260. (except Thursday). Old Time 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, Dancing every Thursday. Billy 

Jazz Journal. | Hunter and his band. 

| GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS—from 
—~-' AUCTION-100 Foreign and Deleted Jazz £4/19/6d. Extracts from recent appreciative 
PEN AND PERSONAL and Swing Records. Send for lists. | letters: ‘Excellent value and obviously made SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB-— 
Friendships. Introductions all, others for Sale. Send your wants lists. | with a knowledge of record storage’’; ‘‘beau- 640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
districts. All ages. _ Send Sd.{ Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- | tifully finished’’. Write for details. Hire (Licensed). Fridays, 30 
stamps for Free Book 100) field. | purchase arranged. Stamford, 20 College ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
Photographs and details — | Parade, Salsubury Road, London, N.W.6 /JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- | tions : 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
ton, Manchester. LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED | Essex. 

RECORD YOU — SEARCHING FOR. | GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
CHARLES DELAUNAY. You may Advertise your *‘WANTS'’ or | SOC. Record recitals. Mapleton 
DISCOGRAPHIE 1953. Vols. DISPOSALS" in these columns for 6d. per | Restaurant. 2.45 Sunday, March 
| 7th. Details membership 3 Gt. 


A—B and C—E. 6/- each. post 6d. 
Box No. 0001. 


record—-Minimum 3—Maximum 20. 


| Percy Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Sidney Bechet 


Louis Armstrong 
Duke Ellington 


Baby Dodds” - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. 
Limited supply only—25/- each, post free- 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 
3/- 


3 ” ” ” 


each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only 
Jazz Magazine. 


Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC-- 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Frank Holder * Cleo Laine * Tony Mansell 
Harold Davison Ltd., 116 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 
GER 7467 | 


— 
TONY KINSEY GROUP | 
TOMMY WHITTLE DILL JONES 
SAMMY STOKES ~ TONY KINSEY 
Resident Group at the Flamingo | 

All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 


Phone: CUN 9349 


DENNY BOYCE | 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

and Bands for all occasions. | 

6 DENMARK StT., LONDON, W.C.2 | 
TEM 3979/0 


Telephone 


HA 


AND HIS BA 
Manager: 
Lyn Dutton 


64, Newman St. 
W.I LAN 586! 


91, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E. 
/PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Staneleigh House, 
3u, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


HA OL 
and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, §.W.1 
iL Tate Gallery 8920 


LEN BEADLE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 


| All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 
Road, Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 7604 


JOE DANIELS ALL STAR BAND: | 
a 


ARN 4643 
GCPHONE RECORDS. cer 1604 


78 R.P.M. BUFF LABEL 


GERRY MULLIGAN NEW SOUNDS 
10-341 Fun house / Mullenium 


THE TEDDY WILSON TRIO 

10-342 Time on my hands / Sweet 
Gerogia Brown 

DIZZY GILLESPIE and his OPERA- 

TIC STRING ORCHESTRA 

10-343 Sweet and Lovely / My old 
flame 

ANNIE ROSS with GIGI] GRYCE 


ORCHESTRA 
10-344 The song is you / Jackie 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET Rhythm 

and blues style alto sax 

10-345 Charmaine / I can’t give you 
anything but love 


BERNARD PEIFFER—Solo Piano 
10-346 Caravan / Jalousie 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
10-347 Tempo Medio Lento / Wha’ 
hupp’n Sah ? 


LARS GULLIN and THE KENTON 
SIDEMEN 
10-348 Dedicated to Lee / Late date 


TINY GRIMES and his RHYTHM 
AND BLUES QUINTET 
10-349 Annie Laurie / Hot in Harlem 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 
10-350 Livery stable blues / The 
Bobcat Swing 


For new complets catalogue to end of December 1953, send 1/3 to : 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, W.C.1. tei. No. MUSeum i810 = 


THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA = 
10-351 Cymbalism / Dear old 
Southland 


THE TEDDY WILSON TRIO 
10-352 Takin’ a chance on love / 
Someone to watch over me 


334 r.p.m. Long Playing 


CARIBBEAN SUITE by KENNY 
GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 20-023 
PUTTE WICKMAN-REINHOLD 
SVENSSON SEXTET 20-024 
GEORGE WALLINGTON TRIO 
20-025 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS AND HER = 
RHYTHM 20-026 = 
JOE HALIDAY AND HIS AMAZING = 
RHYTHM 20-027 = 
THE RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB = 
Volume (12 inch) 32-001 
THE RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUBS 
Volume 2 (12inch) 32-002 = 
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RECORDS LTD. 


VOGUE MARCH LONG PLAYING SUPPLEMENT 


see page 3 for 78 r.p.m. records. 


WE ARE PROUD TO PRESENT SIX LP’S ALL RECORDED IN FIVE DIFFERENT EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES BY ENGLISH, FRENCH, SWEDISH, BELGIAN, GERMAN AND AMERICAN MUSICIANS. 


NEW SOUNDS FROM EUROPE 


LDE. 050 MUSIC IN MAKING Vol. I LDE 041 BOBBY JASPAR, HENRI 
England. RENAUD QUINTET Vol. 4. 
Recently recorded in conjunction with Belgium 
Melody Maker’s Modern Editor Mike JEEPERS CREEPERS, LA FIN, STRUTTIN, LA 
Nevard BARONNE-BLACK HORSE, STRIKE UP THE BAND, 
ICEFALL, MOUNTAIN SUNSET, WHERE OR WHEN, JIMMY’S DREAM, TENOR BUSINESS. 
BEST KOLLER, PRESQUE CUBAIN. LDE 059 GEORGE WALLINGTON TRIO 
Vol. 5. France 
LDE 051 LIONEL HAMPTON, Vol. II. With Pierre Michelot and Jean Louis Viale. 
France. FAIRYLAND, WOODIN’ YOU, JUST ONE OF 
SEPTEMBER IN RAIN, MORE CRAZY, ALWAYS, THOSE THINGS, HONEYSUCKLE ROSE- 
MORE AND MORE CRAZY. STAR EYES, NY, A DAY IN PARIS, THESE FOOLISH 
THINGS. 
LDE 052 LARS GULLIN QUARTET & LDE 057. HANS KOLLERS NEW STARS 
QUINTET Vol. III. Sweden Vol. 6. Germany 
ABLUTION, YOU GO TO MY HEAD, THE THINGS THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT, YOU GO TO 
WE DID LAST SUMMER, LADY FINGERS, THE MY HEAD, FLAMINGO, FOUR ROSES IN AN ICE- 
FRONT, THE BOY NEXT DOOR, NORTH EXPRESS, BLOCK,—UNTER DEN LINDEN, ALL THE THINGS 
HERSHEY BAR. YOU ARE, WHAT’S NEW, INDIAN SUMMER. 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. BUNK JOHNSON & YERBA BUENA 
GV 2212 ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE 
THE GIRLS GO CRAZY 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
PARTS | & II (CONCERT) GV 2210 CHINATOWN 


BANJO KINGS—First Issue. a 
BOB SCOBEY FRISCO BAND 
BANJO RAG GV 2211 PRETTY BABY 


STEPHEN FOSTER MEDLEY ST. LOUIS BLUES 


GV 2187 DOWN HOME RAG, 1919 RAG 
GV 2190 BLUES FROM HOME. 


THE LEADING JAZZ LABELS 


VOGUE, SEECO, GOOD TIME JAZZ, 
TEMPO, LONDON JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES, 
LONDON and VOCALION 


113-115 Fulham Road, London S.W. 3 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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